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PREFACE 


ThiS little book is due to two articles pub- 
lished under the same title in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 1st and 15th February 1912. 

Their object was to present Mr Bergson’s 
philosophy to the public at large, giving as 
short a sketch as possible, and describing, 
without too minute details, the general trend 
of his movement. These articles l have here 
reprinted intact. But I have added, in the 
form of continuous notes, some additional 
explanations on points which did not come 
within the scope of investigation in the original 
sketch. 

I need hardly add that my work, though 
thus far complete, does not in any way claim 
to be a profound critical study. Indeed, such 
a study, dealing with a thinker who has not yet 
said his last word, would to-day be premature. 
I have simply aimed at writing an introduction 
which will make it easier to read and understand 
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“ Underneath and btfyond the method you 
have caught the intention and the spirit. . . . 
Your study could not be more conscientious 
,or true to the original. As it advances, con- 
densation increases in a marked degree: the 
reader becomes aware that the explanation 
is undergoing a progressive involution similar 
to the involution by which we determine 
the reality of Time. To produce this •feel- 
ing, much more has been necessary than a 
close study of my works : it has required 
deep sympathy of thought, the power, in fact, 
of rethinking the subject in a personal and 
original manner. Nowhere is this sympathy 
more in evidence than in your concluding pages, 
where in a few words you point out the possi- 
bilities of furthei developments of the doctrine. 
In this direction 1 should myself say exactly 
what you have said.” 

Paris, 28 th March 
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GENERAL VIEW 

I 

METHOD 

There is a thinker whose name is to-day on 
everybody’s lips, who is deemed by acknow- 
ledged philosophers worthy of comparison with 
the greatest, and who, with his pen as well as 
his brain, has overleapt all technical obstacles, 
and won himself a reading both outside and 
inside the schools. Beyond any doubt, and by 
common consent, Mr Henri Bergson’s work 
will appear to future eyes among the most 
characteristic, fertile, and glorious of our era. 
It marks a never-to-be-forgotten date in 
history ; it opens up a phase of metaphysical 
thought ; it lays down a principle of develop- 
ment the limits of which are indeterminable ; 
and it is after cool consideration, with full 

consciousness of the exact value of words, that 

1 1 
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we are able to pronounce the revolution which 
it effects equal in importance 4o that effected 
by Kant, or even by Socrates. ^ 

Everybody, indeed, has become aware of 
this more or less clearly. Else how are we 
to explain, except through such recognition, 
the sudden striking spread of this new philo- 
sophy which, by its learned rigorism, precluded 
the likelihood of so rapid a triumph ? • 

Twenty years have sufficed to make its 
results felt far beyond traditional limits : and 
now its influence is alive and working from 
one pole of thought to the other; and the 
active leaven contained in it can be seen 
already extending to the most varied and 
distant spheres: in social and political spheres, 
where from opposite points, and not without 
certain abuses, an attempt is already being 
made to wrench it in contrary directions; in 
the sphere of religious speculation, where it 
has been more legitimately summoned to 
a distinguished, illuminative, and beneficent 
career ; in the sphere of pure science, where, 
despite old separatist prejudices, the ideas 
sown are pushing up here and there; and 
lastly, in the sphere of art, where there are 
indications that it is likely to help certain 
presentiments, which have till now remained 
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obscure, to become conscious of themselves. 
The moment is favourable to a study of Mr 
Bergson’s philosophy ; but in the face of so 
many attempted methods of employment, 
some of them a trifle premature, the point 
of paramount importance, applying Mr Berg- 
son’s own metnod to himself, is to study his 
philosophy in itself, for itself, in its profound 
trend and its authenticated action, without 
claiming to enlist it in the ranks of any cause 
whatsoever. 


I 

Mr Bergson’s readers will undergo at almost 
every page they read an intense and singular 
experience. The curtain drawn between 
ourselves and reality, enveloping everything 
including ourselves in its illusive folds, seems 
of a sudden to fall, dissipated by enchantment, 
and display to the mind depths of light till 
then undreamt, in which reality itself, contem- 
plated face to face for the first time, stands 
fully revealed. The revelation is overpowering, 
and once vouchsafed will never afterwards be 
forgotten. 

Nothing can convey to the reader the effects 
of this direct and intimate mental vision. 
Everything which he thought he knew already 
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finds new birth and vigour in the clear light 
of morning: on all hands, ift the glow of 
dawn, new intuitions spring up and open out ; 
we feel them big with infinite consequences, 
heavy and saturated with life. Each of them 
is no sooner blown than it appears fertile for 
ever. And yet there is nothing paradoxical 
or disturbing in the novelty. It is a reply to 
our expectation, an answer to some dim hope. 
So vivid is the impression of truth, that after- 
wards we are even ready to believe we recognise 
the revelation as if we had always darkly 
anticipated it in some mysterious twilight at 
the back of consciousness. 

Afterwards, no doubt, in certain cases, 
incertitude reappears, sometimes even decided 
objections. The reader, who at first was under 
a magic spell, corrects his thought, or at least 
hesitates. What he has seen is still at bottom 
so new, so unexpected, so tar removed from 
familiar conceptions. For this surging wave 
of thought our mind contains none of those 
ready-cut channels which render comprehension 
easy. But whether, in the long run, we each 
of us give or refuse complete or partial ad- 
hesion, all of us, at least, have received a 
regenerating shock, an internal upheaval not 
readily silenced : the network of our intellec- 
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tual habits is broken ; henceforth a new leaven 
works and ferments in us ; we shall no longer 
think as we used to think ; and be we pupils 
or critics, we cannot mistake the fact that we 
have here a principle of integral renewal for 
ancient philosophy and its old and timeworn 
problems. 

It is obviously impossible to sketch in brief 
all *the aspects and all the wealth of so original 
a work. Still less shall I be able to answer 
here the many questions which arise. 1 must 
decide to pass rapidly over the technical detail 
of clear, closely-argued, and penetrating discus- 
sions ; over the scope and exactness of the 
evidence borrowed from the most diverse posi- 
tive sciences ; over the marvellous dexterity 
of the psychological analysis ; over the magic 
of a style which can call up what words cannot 
express. The solidity of the construction will 
not be evidenced in these pages, nor its austere 
and subtle beauty. But what I do at all costs 
wish to bring out, in shorter form, in this new 
philosophy, is its directing idea and general 
movement. 

In such an undertaking, where the end is 
to understand rather than to judge, criticism 
ought to take second place. It is more profit- 
able to attempt to feel oneself into the heart 
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of the teaching, to relive its genesis, to per- 
ceive the principle of organic unity, to come 
at the mainspring. Let our reading #be a 
course of meditation which we live. The only 
true homage we carl render to the masters of 
thought consists in ourselves thinking, as far 
as we can do so, in their train, under their 
inspiration, and along the paths which they 
have opened up. 

In the case before us this road is landmarked 
by several books which it will be sufficient to 
study one after the other, and take successively 
as the text of our reflections. 

In 1889 Mr Bergson made his appearance 
with an Essay on the Immediate Data of Con- 
sciousness. 

This was his doctor’s thesis. Taking up his 
position inside the human personality, in its 
inmost mind, he endeavoured to lay hold of 
the depths of life and free aetion in their 
commonly overlooked and fugitive originality. 

Some years later, in 189G, passing this time 
to the externals of consciousness, the contact 
surface between things and the ego, he pub- 
lished Matter and Memory , a masterly study 
of perception and recollection, which he him- 
self put forward as an inquiry into the relation 
between body and mind. In 1907 he followed 
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with Creative Evolution , in which the new 
metaphysic waS outlined in its full breadth, 
and developed with a wealth of suggestion 
and perspective opening upon the distances of 
infinity; universal evolution, the meaning of 
life, the nature of mind and matter, of intelli- 
gence and instinct, were the great problems 
here treated, ending in a general critique of 
kn&wledge and a completely original definition 
of philosophy. 

These will be our guides which we shall 
carefully follow, step by step. It is not, I 
must confess, without some apprehension that 
I undertake the task of summing up so much 
research, and of condensing into a few pages 
so many and such new conclusions. 

Mr Bergson excels, even on points of least 
significance, in producing the feeling of un- 
fathomed depths and infinite levels. Never 
has anyone better understood how to fulfil 
the philosopher’s first task, in pointing out 
the hidden mystery in everything. With him 
we see all at once the concrete thickness and 
inexhaustible extension of the most familiar 
reality, which has always been before our eyes, 
where before we were aware only of the 
external film. 

Do not imagine that this is simply a poetica. 
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delusion. We must be grateful if the philo- 
sopher uses exquisite language and writes in 
a style which abounds in living images. JThese 
are rare qualities. Hut let us avoid being 
duped by a show of printed matter: these 
unannotated pages are supported by positive 
science submitted to the most minute in- 
spection. One day, in 1901, at the French 
Philosophical Society, Mr Bergson related *the 
genesis of Matter' and Memory. 

“Twelve years or so before its appearance, 
I had set myself the following problem : 
‘ What would be the teaching of the physiology 
and pathology of to-day upon the ancient 
question of the connection between physical 
and moral to an unprejudiced mind, determined 
to forget all speculation in which it has in- 
dulged on this point, determined also to 
neglect, in the enunciations of philosophers, 
all that is not pure and simple statement of 
fact V I set myself to solve the problem, and 
I very soon perceived that the question was 
susceptible of a provisional solution, and even 
of precise formulation, only if restricted to 
the problem of memory. In memory' itself 
I was forced to determine bounds which I had 
afterwards to narrow considerably. After 
confining myself to the recollection of words 
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1 saw that the problem, as stated, was still 
too broad, antf that, to put the question 
in its most precise and interesting form, I 
Should have to substitute the recollection 
of the sound of words. The literature on 
a phasi a fs enormous. I took five years to 
sift it. And F arrived at this conclusion, 
that between the psychological fact and its 
corresponding basis in the brain there must 
be a relation which answers to none of 
the ready-made concepts furnished us by 
philosophy.” 

Certain characteristics of Mr Bergson’s 
manner will be remarked throughout: his 
provisional effort of forgetfulness to recreate a 
new and untrammelled mind ; his mixture of 
positive inquiry and bold invention ; his 
stupendous reading ; his vast pioneer work 
carried on with indefatigable patience ; his 
constant correction by criticism, informed of 
the minutest details and swift to follow up 
each of them at every turn. With a problem 
which would at first have seemed secondary 
and incomplete, but which reappears as the 
subject deepens and is thereby metamorphosed, 
he connects his entire philosophy ; and so well 
does he blend the whole and breathe upon it 
the breath of life that the final statement 
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leaves the reader with an impression of 
sovereign ease. 

Examples will be necessary to enahle us, 
even to a feeble extent, to understand this 
proceeding better. But before we come to 
examples, a preliminary question requires 
examination. In the preface to his first Essay 
Mr Bergson defined the principle of a method 
which was afterwards to reappear in its 
identity throughout his various works ; and 
we must recall the terms he employed. 

“ We are forced to express ourselves in 
words, and we think, most often, in space. 
To put it another way, language compels us 
to establish between our ideas the same clear 
and precise distinctions, and the same break 
in continuity, as between material objects. 
This assimilation is useful in practical life and 
necessary in most sciences. But we are right 
in asking whether the insuperable difficulties 
of certain philosophical problems do not arise 
from the fact that we persist in placing non- 
spatial phenomena next one another in space, 
and whether, if we did away with the vulgar 
illustrations round which we dispute, we 
should not sometimes put an end to the 
dispute.” 

That is to say, it is stated to be the 
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philosopher’s duty from the outset to renounce 
the usual forms of analytic and synthetic 
thought, and to achieve a direct intuitional 
effort which shall put him in immediate 
contact with reality. Without doubt it is this 
question of method which demands our first 
attention. It is the leading question. Mr 
Bergson himself presents his works as “ essays ” 
whifch do not aim at “solving the greatest 
problems all at once,” but seek merely “to 
define the method and disclose the possibility 
of applying it on some essential points.” 1 It 
is also a delicate question, for it dominates all 
the rest, jmd decides whether we shall fully 
understand what is to follow. 

W e must therefore pause here a moment. 
To direct us in this preliminary study we have 
an admirable Introduction to Metaphysics, 
which appeared as an article in the Meta- 
physical and 31 oral Review (January 1908): 
a short but marvellously suggestive memoir e, 
constituting the best preface to the reading of 
the books themselves. We may say in pass- 
ing, that we should be grateful to Mr Bergson 
if he would have it bound in volume form, 
along with some other articles which are 
scarcely to be had at all to-day. 

Preface to Creative Evolution , 
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II 

Every philosophy, prior to taking shape in 
a group of co-ordinated theses, presents itself, 
in its initial stage, as an attitude, a frame of 
mind, a method. Nothing can be more im- 
portant than to study this starting-point, this 
elementary act of direction and movement, if 
we wish afterwards to arrive at the precise 
shade of meaning of the subsequent teaching. 
Here is really the fountain-head of thought ; 
it is here that the form of the future system is 
determined, and here that contact with reality 
takes effect. 

The last point, particularly, is vital. To 
return to the direct view of things beyond all 
figurative symbols, to descend into the inmost 
depths of being, to watch the throbbing life in 
its pure state, and listen to the secret rhythm 
of its inmost breath, to measure it, at least 
so far as measurement is possible, has always 
been the philosopher’s ambition ; and the new 
philosophy has not departed from this ideal. 
But in what light does it regard its task ? 
That is the first point to clear up. For the 
problem is complex, and the goal distant. 

“We are made as much, and more, for 
action than for thought,” says Mr Bergson; 
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"or rather, when we fallow our natural im- 
pulse, it is to act that we think .” 1 And again, 
“ What we ordinarily call a fact, is not reality 
such as it would appear to an immediate 
intuition, but an adaptation of reality to 
practical interests and the demands of social 
life .” 2 Hence the question which takes pre- 
cedence of all others is : to distinguish in our 
common representation of the world , the fact in 
its true sense from the combinations which we 
have introduced in view of action and language. 

Now, to rediscover nature in her fresh springs 
of reality, it is not sufficient to abandon the 
images and conceptions invented by human 
initiative ; still less is it sufficient to fling our- 
selves .nto the torrent of brute sensations. By 
so doing we are in danger of dissolving our 
thought in dream or quenching it in night. 

Above all, we are in danger of committal to 
a path which it is impossible to follow. The 
philosopher is not free to begin the work of 
knowledge again upon other planes, with a 
mind which would be adequate to the new and 
virgin issue of a simple writ of oblivion. 

At the time rvhen critical reflection begins, 
we have already been long engaged in action 

1 U Evolution Crealrice, p. 321, 

2 Mcitiere et Memoir e, p. 201. 
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and science; by the* training of individual 
life, as by hereditary and rticial experience, 
our faculties of perception and conception, 
our senses and our understanding, have con- 
tracted habits, which are by this time un- 
conscious and instinctive ; we are haunted by 
all kinds of ideas and principles, so familiar 
to-day that they even pass unobserved. But 
what is it all worth ? ' 

Does it, in its present state, help us to know 
the nature of a disinterested intuition ? 

Nothing but a methodical examination of 
consciousness can tell us that ; and it will take 
more than a renunciation of explicit knowledge 
to recreate in us a new T mind, capable of grasp- 
ing the bare fact exactly as it is : what we 
require is perhaps a penetrating reform, a kind 
of conversion. 

The rational and perceptive function we 
term our intelligence emerges from darkness 
through a slowiy lifting dawn. During this 
twilight period it has lived, worked, acted, 
fashioned and informed itself. On the thres- 
hold of philosophical speculation it is full of 
more or less concealed beliefs, which are 
literally prejudices, and branded with a secret 
mark influencing its every movement. Here 
is an actual situation. Exemption from it is 
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beyond anyone’s proviifee. Whether we will 
or no, we are •from the beginning of our 
inquiry immersed in a doctrine which dis- 
guises nature to us, and already at bottom 
constitutes a complete metaphysic. This we 
term common-sense , and positive science is itself 
only an extension and refinement of it. What 
is the value of this work performed with- 
out clear consciousness or critical attention ? 
Does it bring us into true relation with 
things, into relation with pure consciousness ? 

This is our first and inevitable doubt, which 
requires solution. 

llut it would be a quixotic proceeding first 
to make a void in our mind, and afterwards to 
admit into it, one by one, after investigation, 
such and such a concept, or such and such a 
principle. The illusion of the clean sweep 
and total reconstruction can never be too 
vigorously condemned. 

Is it from the void that we set out to think ? 
Do we think in void, and with nothing ? 
Common ideas of necessity form the ground- 
work for the broidery of our advanced thought. 
Further, even if we succeeded in our impossible 
task, should we, in so doing, have corrected 
the causes of error which are to-day graven 
upon the very structure of our intelligence, 
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such as our past life* has made it? These 
errors would not cease to aet imperceptibly 
upon the work of revision intended to apply 
the remedy. 

It is from within, by an effort of immanent 
purgation, that the necessary reform must be 
brought about. And philosophy’s first task is 
to institute critical reflection upon the obscure 
beginnings of thought, with a view to shedding 
light upon its spontaneous virgin condition, 
but without any vain claim to lift it out of the 
current in which it is actually plunged. 

* One conclusion is already plain : the ground- 
work of common-sense is sure, hut the form is 
suspicious. 

In common-sense is contained, at any rate 
virtually and in embryo, all that can ever be 
attained of reality, for reality is verification, 
not construction. 

Everything has its starting-point in con- 
struction and verification. Thus philosophical 
research can only be a conscious and deliberate 
return to the facts of primal intuition. But 
common-sense, being prepossessed in a practical 
direction, has doubtless subjected these facts 
to a process of interested alteration, which is 
artificial in proportion to the labour bestowed. 
Such is Mr Bergson’s fundamental hypothesis, 
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and it is far-reaching. Many metaphysical 
difficulties probs&ly arise from our habit of 
confounding speculation and practice ; or of 
pushing an idea in the direction of utility, 
when we think we fathom it in theory; or, 
lastly, of employing in thought the forms of 
action.” 1 

The woyk of reform will consist therefore 
in freeing our intelligence from its utilitarian 
habits, by endeavouring at the outset to be- 
come clearly conscious of them. 

Notice how far presumption is in favour of 
our hypothesis. Whether we regard organic 
life in the genesis and preservation of the 
individual, or in the evolution of species, we 
see its natural direction to be towards utility : 
but the effort of thought comes after the effort 
of life ; it is not added from outside, it is the 
continuance and the flower of the former effort. 
Must we not expect from this that’ it will pre- 
serve its former habits ? And what do we 
actually observe ? The first gleam of human 
intelligence in prehistoric times is revealed to 
us by an industry ; the cut flint of the primi- 
tive caves marks the first stage of the road 
which was one day to end in the most sublime 
philosophies. Again, every science has d)egun 

1 Preface to Matter and Memory. First edition. 

2 
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by practical arts. Infleed, our science of to- 
day, however disinterested it may have become, 
remains none the less in close relation with the 
demands of our action ; it permits us to speak 
of and to handle things rather than to see them 
in their intimate and profound nature? Analysis, 
when applied to our operations of knowledge, 
shows us that our understanding parcels out, 
arrests, and quantifies, whereas reality, as it 
appears to immediate intuition, is a moving* 
series, a flux of blended qualities. 

That is to say, our understanding solidifies ' 
all that it touches. Have we not here exactly 
the essential postulates of action and speech ? 
To speak, as to act, we must have separable 
elements, terms and objects which remain inert 
while the operation goes on, maintaining be- 
tween themselves the constant relations which 
find their most perfect and ideal presentment 
in mathematics. 

Everything tends, then, to incline us towards 
the hypothesis in question. Let us regard it 
henceforward as expressing a fact. 

The forms of knowledge elaborated by 
common-sense were not originally intended 
to allow us to see reality as it is. 

Their task was rather, and remains so, to 
enable us to grasp its practical aspect. It is 
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for that they are made* not for philosophical 
speculation. * 

Now. these forms nevertheless have existed 
in us as inveterate habits, soon becoming 
unconscious, even when we have reached the 
point of deSiring knowledge for its own sake. 

But in this new stage they preserve the bias 
of their original utilitarian function, and carry 
this mark with them everywhere, leaving it 
upon the fresh tasks which we are fain to 
jnake them accomplish. 

An inner reform is therefore imperative 
to-day, if we are to succeed in unearthing and 
sifting, in our perception of nature, under the 
veinstone of practical symbolism, the true 
intuitional content. 

This attempt at return to the standpoint of 
pure contemplation and disinterested experi- 
ence is a task very different from the task of 
science. It is one thing to regard more and 
more or less and less closely with the eyes 
made for us by utilitarian evolution : it is 
another to labour at remaking for ourselves 
eyes capable of seeing, in order to see, and 
not in order to live. 

Philosophy understood in this manner — and 
we shall see more and more clearly as we go 
on that there is no other legitimate method of 
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understanding it — demands from us an almost 
violent act of reform and conversion. 

The mind must turn round upon, itself, 
invert the habitual direction of its thought, 
climb the hill down which its instinct towards 
action has carried it, and go to seek' experience 
at its source, “ above the critical bend where 
it inclines towards our practical use and be- 
comes, properly speaking, human experience.” 1 
In short, by a twin effort of criticism and 
expansion, it must pass outside common-sense 
and synthetic understanding to return to pure 
intuition. 

Philosophy consists in reliving the immediate 
over again, and in interpreting our rational 
science and everyday perception by its light. 
That, at least, is the first stage. We shall 
find afterwards that that is not all. 

Here is a genuinely new conception of 
philosophy. Here, for the first time, philo- 
sophy is made specifically distinct from science, 
yet remains no less positive. 

What science really does is to preserve the 
general attitude of common-sense, with its 
apparatus of forms and principles. 

It is true that science develops and perfects 
it, refines and extends it, and even now and 

1 Matter and Memory , p. 203. 
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again corrects it. But science does not change 
either the direction or the essential steps. 

In this philosophy, on the contrary, what Ls 
at first suspected and finally modified, is the 
setting of the points before the journey begins. 

Not that, in saying so, we mean to condemn 
science ; but we must recognise its just limits. 
The methods of science proper are in their 
, place and appropriate, and lead to a knowledge 
which is true (though still symbolical), so 
.long as the object studied is the world of 
practical action, or, to put it briefly, the world 
of inert matter. 

But soul, life, and activity escape it, and 
yet these are the spring and ultimate basis of 
every hing : and it is the appreciation of this 
fact, with what it entails, that is new. And 
yet, new as Mr Bergson’s conception of philo- 
sophy may deservedly appear, it does not any 
the less, from another point of view, deserve 
to be styled classic and traditional. 

What it really defines is not so much a 
particular philosophy as philosophy itself, in 
its original function. 

Everywhere in history we find its secret 
current at its task. 

All great philosophers have had glimpses of 
it, and employed it in moments of discovery. 
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Only as a general rule they have not clearly 
recognised what they were doing, and so have 
soon turned aside. * 

But on this point I cannot insist without 
going into lengthy detail, and am obliged to 
refer the reader to the fourth chapter of 
Creative Evolution, where he will find the 
whole question dealt with. 

One remark, however, has still to be made., 
Philosophy, according to Mr Bergsons con- 
ception, implies and demands time; it does 
not aim at completion all at once, for the 
mental reform in question is of the kind which 
requires gradual fulfilment. The truth which it 
involves does not set out to be a non-temporal 
essence, which a sufficiently powerful genius 
would be able, under pressure, to perceive in 
its entirety at one view ; and that again seems 
to be very new. 

I do not, of course, wish to abuse systems 
of philosophy. Each of them is an experience 
of thought, a moment in the life of thought, 
a method of exploring reality, a reagent which 
reveals an aspect. Truth undergoes analysis 
into systems as does light into colours. 

But the mere name system calls up the 
static idea of a finished building. Here there 
is nothing of the kind. The new philosophy 
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desires to be a proceeding as much as, and even 
more than, to be* a system. It insists on being 
lived $s well as thought. It demands that 
thought should work at living its true life, an 
inner life related to itself, effective, active, and 
creative, hut not on that account directed 
towards external action. “And,” says Mr 
Bergson, “ it can only be constructed by the 
collective and progressive effort of many 
thinkers, and of many observers, completing, 
correcting, and rightingone another .” 1 

Let us see how it begins, and what is its 
generating act. 


Ill 

H vv are we to attain the immediate ? How 
are we to realise this perception of pure fact 
which we stated to be the philosopher’s first 
step ? 

Unless we can clear up this doubt, the end 
proposed will remain to our gaze an abstract 
and lifeless ideal. This is, then, the point 
which requires instant explanation. For there 
is a serious difficulty in which the very em- 
ployment of the word “immediate” might 
lead us astray. 

The immediate, in the sense which concerns 

1 Preface to Creative Evolution. 
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niseis not at ail, or at least is no longer for 
u& t he passive experience, the indefinable' some- 
thing which we should inevitably receive, 
provided we opened our eyes and abstained 
from reflection. V - • v 

As a matter of fact, we cannot abstain from 
reflection : reflection is to-day part of our very 
vision ; it comes into play as sobn as we open 
our eyes. So that, to come on the trail of the 
immediate, there must be effort and work. 
How are we to guide this effort? In what 
will this work consist? By what sign shall 
we be able to recognise that the result has 
been obtained? 

These are the questions to be cleared up. 
Mr Bergson speaks of them chiefly in connec- 
tion with the realities of consciousness, or, 
more generally speaking, of life. And it is 
here, in fact, that the consequences are most 
weighty and far-reaching. We shall need 
to refer to them again in detail. But to 
simplify my explanation, 1 will here choose 
another example : that of inert matter, of the 
perception on which the physical is based. 
It is in this case that the divergence between 
common perception and pure perception, how- 
ever real it may be, assumes least proportions. 

Therefore it appears most in place in the 
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sketch I desire to trace of an exceeding 
complex work, where I can only hope, evi- 
dently* to indicate the main lines and general 
direction. 

V) 

We readily believe , that when we cast our 
eyes upon surrounding objects, we enter into 
them unresistingly and apprehend them all 
at once in their intrinsic nature. Perception 
would thus be nothing but simple passive 
registration. But nothing could be more 
untrue, if we are speaking of the perception 
which we employ without profound criticism 
in the course of our daily life. What we here 
take to be pure fact is, on the contrary, the 
last term in a highly complicated series of 
meni.d operations. And this term contains 
as much of us as of things. 

In fact, all concrete perception comes up for 
analysis as an indissoluble mixture of con- 
struction and fact, in which the fact is only 
revealed through the construction, and takes 
on its complexion. W e all know by experience 
how incapable the uneducated person is of 
explaining the simple appearance of the least 
fact, without embodying a crowd of false 
interpretations. We know to a less extent, 
but it is also true, that the most enlightened 
and adroit person proceeds in just the same 
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manner : his interpretation is better, but it is 
still interpretation. 

That is why accurate observation • is so 
difficult ; we see or we do not see, we notice 
such and such an aspect, we read this or that, 
according to our state of consciousness at the 
time, according to the direction of the investi- 
gation on which we are engaged. 

Who was it defined art as nature seen , 
through a mind ? Perception, too, is an art. 

This art has its processes, its conventions, 
and its tools. Go into a laboratory and study 
one of those complex instruments which make 
our senses finer or more powerful ; each of 
them is literally a sheaf of materialised theories, 
and by means of it all acquired science is 
brought to bear on each new observation of 
the student. In exactly the same way our 
organs of sense are actual instruments con- 
structed by the unconscious work of the mind 
in the course of biological evolution ; they too 
sum up and give concrete form and expression 
to a system of enlightening theories. But that 
is not all. The most elementary psychology 
shows us the amount of thought, in the correct 
sense of the term, recollection, or inference, 
which enters into what we should be tempted 
to call pure perception. 
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Establishment of fact is not the simple 
reception of the faithful imprint of that fact ; 
it is ijo variably interpreted, systematised, and 
placed in pre-existing forms which constitute 
veritable theoretical frames. That is why the 
child has to learn to perceive. There is an 
education of the senses which he acquires by 
long training. One day, with the aid of habit, 
he will almost cease to see things : a few lines, 
a few glimpses, a few simple signs noted in a 
brief passing glance, will enable him to recog- 
nise them ; and he will hardly retain any more 
of reality than its schemes and symbols. 

“ Perception,” says Mr Bergson on this 
subject, “ becomes in the end only an oppor- 
tunity of recollection.” 1 

All concrete perception, it is true, is directed 
less upon the present than the past. The part 
of pure perception in it is small, and im- 
mediately covered and almost buried by the 
contribution of memory. 

This infinitesimal part acts as a bait. It is 
a summons to recollection, challenging us to 
extract from our previous experience, and 
construct with our acquired wealth a system 
of images which permits us to read the experi- 
ence of the moment. 

1 Matter and Memory, p. 59* 
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With our scheme of interpretation thus 
constituted we encounter the few fugitive 
traits which we have actually perceived. If 
the theory we have elaborated adapts itself, 
and succeeds in accounting for, connecting, 
and making sense of these traits, we shall 
finally have a perception properly so called. 

Perception then, in the usual sense of the 
word, is the resolution of a problem, the 
verification of a theory. 

Thus are explained “errors of the senses,” 
which are in reality errors of interpretation. 
Thus too, and in the same manner, we have 
the explanation of dreams. 

Let us take a simple example. When you 
read a book, do you spell each syllable, one by 
one, to group the syllables afterwards into 
words, and the words into phrases, thus 
travelling from print to meaning? Not at 
all : you grasp a few letters accurately, a few 
downstrokes in their graphical outline ; then 
you guess the remainder, travelling in the 
reverse direction, from a probable meaning to 
the print which you are interpreting. This 
is what causes mistakes in reading, and the 
well-known difficulty in seeing printing errors. 

This observation is confirmed by curious 
experiments. Write some everyday phrase 
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or other on a blackboard ; let there be a few 
intentional mistakes here and there, a letter or 
two altered, or left out. Place the words in a 
dark room in front of a person who, of course, 
does not know what has been written. Then 
turn on ttte light without allowing the observer 
sufficient time to spell the writing. 

In spite of this, he will in most cases read 
the entire phrase, without hesitation or 
difficulty. 

He has restored what was missing, or cor- 
rected what was at fault. 

Now, ask him what letters he is certain he 
saw, and you will find he will tell you an 
omitted or altered letter as well as a letter 
actu- My written. 

The observer then thinks he sees in broad 
light a letter which is not there, if that letter, 
in virtue of the general sense, ought to appear 
in the phrase. But you can go further, and 
vary the experiment. 

Suppose we write the word “ tumult ” cor- 
rectly. After doing so, to direct the memory 
of the observer into a certain trend of recol- 
lection, call out in his ear, during the short 
time the light is turned on, another word of 
different meaning, for example, the word 
“ railway.'* 
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The observer will read “ tunnel ” ; that is to 
say, a word, the graphical outline of which is 
like that of the written word, but connected 
in sense with the order of recollection called 

U P’ 

In this mistake in reading, as in the spon- 
taneous correction of the previous experiment, 
we see very clearly that perception is always 
the fulfilment of guesswork. 

It is the direction of this work that we are 
concerned to determine. 

According to the popular idea, perception 
has a completely speculative interest : it is 
pure knowledge. Therein lies the funda- 
mental mistake. 

Notice first of all how much more probable 
it is, a priori , that the work of perception, just 
as any other natural and spontaneous work, 
should have a utilitarian signification. 

“ Life,” says Mr Bergson with justice, “ is 
the acceptance from objects of nothing but 
the useful impression, with the response of the 
appropriate reactions .” 1 

And this view receives striking objective 
confirmation if, with the author of Matter and 
Memory, we follow the progress of the per- 
ceptive functions along the animal series from 

1 Laughter , p. 154. 
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the protoplasm to the higher vertebrates ; or if, 
with him, we analyse the task of the body, and 
discover that the nervous system is manifested 
in its very structure as, before all, an instru- 
ment of action. Have we not already besides 
proof of this in the fact that each* of us always 
appears in his own eyes to occupy the centre 
of the world he perceives ? 

The Riquet of Anatole France voices Mr 
* Bergson’s view : “1 am always in the centre 
of everything, and men and beasts and things, 
for or against me, range themselves around.” 

But direct analysis leads us still more plainly 
to the same conclusion. 

Let us take the perception of bodies. It is 
easy L show — and I regret that I cannot here 
reproduce Mr Bergson’s masterly demonstra- 
tion — that the division of matter into distinct 
objects with sharp outlines is produced by a 
selection of images which is completely relative 
to our practical needs. 

“The distinct outlines which we assign to 
an object, and which bestow upon it its indi- 
viduality, are nothing but the graph of a 
certain kind of influence which we should be 
able to employ at a certain point in space : it 
is the plan of our future actions which is 
submitted to our eyes, as in a mirror, when 
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we perceive the surfaces and edges of things. 
Remove this action, and in Consequence the 
high roads which it makes for itself in advance 
by perception, in the web of reality, and the 
individuality of the body will be reabsorbed 
in the universal interaction which is without 
doubt reality itself.” Which is tantamount 
to saying that “rough bodies are cut in the 
material of nature by a perception of which 
the scissors follow, in some sort, the dotted 
line along which the action would pass .” 1 

Bodies independent of common experience 
do not then appear, to an attentive criticism, 
as veritable realities which would have an 
existence in themselves. They are only 
centres of co-ordination for our actions. Or, 
if. you prefer it, “ our needs are so many 
shafts of light which, when played upon the 
continuity of perceptible qualities, produce in 
them the outline of distinct bodies .” 2 Does 
not science too, after its own fashion, resolve 
the atom into a centre of intersecting delations, 
which finally extend by degrees to the entire 
universe in an indissoluble interpenetration ? 

A qualitative continuity, imperceptibly 
shaded off, over which pass quivers that here 

1 Creative Evolution , p. 12. 

2 Matter and Memory , p. 220. 
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and there converge, is the image by which we 
are forced to recognise a superior degree of 
reality^ 

But is this perceptible material, this quali- 
tative continuity, the pure fact in matter? 
Not yet. 'Perception, we said just now, is 
always in reality complicated by memory. 
There is more truth in this than we had seen. 
Reality is not a motionless spectrum, extend- 
ing to our view its infinite shades; it might 
rather be termed a leaping flame in the 
spectrum. All is in passage, in process of 
becoming. 

On this flux consciousness concentrates at 
long intervals, each time condensing into one 
“ qua! y ” an immense period of the inner 
history of things. “ In just this way the 
thousand successive positions of a runner 
contract into one single symbolic attitude, 
which our eye perceives, which art reproduces, 
and which becomes for everybody the repre- 
sentation of a man running. ” 1 

In the same way again, a red light, con- 
tinuing one second, embodies such a large 
number of elementary pulsations that it would 
take 25,000 years of our time to see its distinct 
passage. From here springs, the subjectivity 

1 Matter and Memory , p. 2S3 
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of our perception. The different qualities 
correspond, roughly speaking, to the different 
rhythms of contraction or dilution, ^to the < 
different degrees of inner tension in the 
perceiving consciousness. 

Pushing the case to its limits, and imagining 
a complete expansion, matter would resolve 
into colourless disturbances, and become the 
“ pure matter ” of the natural philosopher. 

Let us now unite in one single Continuity 
the different periods of the preceding dialectic. 
Vibration, qualities, and bodies are none of 
them reality by themselves ; but all the same 
they are part of reality. And absolute reality 
would be the whole of these degrees and 
moments, and many others as well, no doubt. 
Or rather, to secure absolute intuition of 
matter, we should have on the one hand to 
get rid of all that our practical needs have 
constructed, restore on the other all the 
effective tendencies they have extinguished, 
follow the complete scale of qualitative con- 
centrations and dilutions, and pass, by a kind 
of sympathy, into the incessantly moving play 
of all the possible innumerable contractions or 
resolutions; with the result that in the end 
we should succeed, by a simultaneous view as 
it were, in grasping, according to their infinitely 
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various modes, the phases of this matter 
which, though at present latent, admit of 
“ perception.” 

Thus, in the case before us, absolute know- 
ledge is found to be the result of integral 
experience * and though we cannot attain the 
term, we see at any rate in what direction we 
should have to work to reach it. 

Now it must be stated that our realisable 
knowledge is at every moment partial and 
limited rather than exterior and relative, for 
our effective perception is related to matter in 
itself as the part to the whole. Our least 
perceptions are actually based on pure percep- 
tion, and “we are aware of the elementary 
distur .ances which constitute matter, in the 
perceptible quality in which they suffer con- 
traction, as we are aware of the beating of our 
heart in the general feeling that we have of 
living.” 1 *« 

But the preoccupation of practical action, 
coming between reality and ourselves, produces 
the fragmentary world of common-sense, much 
as an absorbing medium resolves into separate 
rays the continuous spectrum of a luminous 
body ; whilst the rhythm of duration, and the 

1 Tht Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Methods, 7th July 1910, 
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degree of tension peculiar to our consciousness, 
limit us to the apprehension of certain qualities 

on iy- 

What then have we to do to progress towards t 
absolute knowledge ? Not to quit experience : 
quite the contrary ; but to extend it and 
diversify it by science, while, at the same time, 
by criticism, we correct in it the disturbing 
effects of action, and finally quicken all the 
results thus obtained by an effort of sympathy 
which Mull make us familiar with the object 
until we feel its profound throbbing and its 
inner wealth. 

In connection with this last vital point, 
which is decisive, call to mind a celebrated 
page of Sainte-Beuve where he defines his 
method : “ Enter into your author, make your- 
self at home in him, produce him under his 
different aspects, make him live, move, and 
speak as he must have done ; follow him to 
his fireside and in his domestic habits, as 
closely as you can. . . . 

“ Study him, turn him round and round, ask 
him questions at your leisure ; place him be- 
fore you. . . . Every feature will appear in 
its turn, and take the place of the man himself 
in this expression. . . . 

“ An individual reality will gradually blend 
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with and becoijie incarnate in the vague, 
abstract, and general type. . . . There is our 
man. . «. Yes, that is exactly what we want : 
it could not be better put. Transpose this 
page from t the literary to the metaphysical 
order, and you have intuition, as defined by 
Mr Bergson. You have the return to im- 
mediacy. 

, But a hew problem then arises : Is not our 
intuition of immediacy in danger of remaining 
inexpressible? For our language has been 
formed in view of practical life, not of pure 
knowledge. 


IV 

The immediate perception of reality is not 
all ; we have still to translate this perception 
into intelligible language, into a connected 
chain of concepts ; failing which, it would 
seem, we should not have knowledge in the 
strict sense of the word, we should not have 
truth. 

Without language, intuition, supposing it 
came to birth, would remain intransmissible 
and incommunicable, and would perish in a 
solitary cry. By language alone are we enabled 
to submit it to a positive test: the letter is 
the ballast of the mind, the body which allows 
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it to act, and in acting to scatter the unreal 
delusions of dream. 

The act of pure intuition demands go great ' 
an inner tension from thought that it can, 
only be very rare and very fugitive: a few 
rapid gleams here and there ; and these dawn- 
ing glimpses must be sustained, and afterwards 
united, and that again is the work of language. 

But while language is thus necessary, no 
less necessary is a criticism of ordinary 
language, and of the methods familiar to the 
understanding. These forms of reflected 
knowledge, these processes of analysis really 
convey secretly all the postulates of practical 
action. But it is imperative that language 
should translate, not betray; that the body 
of formula: should not stifle the soul of 
intuition. W r e shall see in what the work of 
reform and conversion imposed on the philo- 
sopher precisely consists. 

The attitude of the ordinary proceedings of 
common thought can be stated in a few words. 
Place the object studied before yourself as an 
exterior “ thing.” Then place yourself outside 
it, in perspective, at points of vantage on a 
circumference, whence you can only see the 
object of your investigation at a distance, with 
such interval as would be sufficient for the 
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contemplation of a picture ; in short, move 
round the object instead of entering boldly 
into iij, But these proceedings lead to what 
I shall term analysis by concepts ; that is to 
say, the attempt to resolve all reality into 
general ideas. 

What are concepts and abstract ideas really, 
but distant and simplified views, species of 
, model drawings, giving only a few summary 
features of their object, which vary according 
to direction and angle ? By means of them 
we claim to determine the object from outside, 
as if, in order to know it, it were sufficient to 
enclose it in a system of logical sides and 
angles. 

And perhaps in this way we do really grasp 
it, perhaps we do establish its precise descrip- 
tion, but we do not penetrate it. 

Concepts translate relations resulting from 
comparisons by which each object is finally 
expressed as a function of what it is not. 
They dismember it, divide it up piece by 
piece, and mount it in various frames. They 
lay hold of it only by ends and corners, by 
resemblances and differences. Is not that 
obviously what is done by the converting 
theories which explain the soul by the body, 
life by matter, quality by movements, space 
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itself by pure number ? Is not that what is 
done generally by all criticisms, all doctrines 
which connect one idea to another, qjr to a 
group of other ideas ? 

In this way vte reach only the surface of 
things, the reciprocal contacts, mutual inter- 
sections, and parts common, but not the 
organic unity nor the inner essence. 

In vain we multiply our points of view, our t 
perspectives and plane projections : no accumu- 
lation of this kind will reconstruct the concrete 
solid. We can pass from an object directly 
perceived to the pictures which represent it, 
the prints which represent the pictures, the 
scheme representing the prints, because each 
stage contains less than the one before, and is 
obtained from it by simple diminution. 

But, inversely, you may take all the schemes, 
prints, pictures you like — supposing that it is 
not absurd to conceive as given what is by 
nature interminable and inexhaustible, lending 
itself to indefinite enumeration and endless 
development and multiplicity — but you will 
never recompose the profound and original 
unity of the source. 

How, by forcing yourself to seek the object 
outside itself, where it certainly is not, except 
in echo and reflection, would you ever find its 
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intimate and specific reality? You are but 
condemning yourself to symbolism, for one 
“ thing ” can only be in another symbolically. 

, To go further still, your knowledge of .things 
will remain irremediably relative, relative to 
the symbols selected and the points of view 
adopted. Everything will happen as in a 
movement of which the appearance and formula 
, vary with the spot from which you regard it, 
with the marks to which you relate it. 

Absolute revelation is only given to the man 
who passes into the object, flings himself upon 
its stream, and lives within its rhythm. The 
thesis which maintains the inevitable relativity 
of all human knowledge originates mainly from 
the metaphors employed to describe the act of 
knowledge. The subject occupies this point, 
the object that ; how are we to span the 
distance ? Our perceptory organs All the 
interval; how are we to grasp anything but 
what reaches us in the receiver at the end of 
the wire ? 

The mind itself is a projecting lantern 
playing a shaft of light on nature ; how should 
it do otherwise than tint nature its own 
colour ? 

But these difficulties all arise out of the 
spatial metaphors employed ; and these meta- 
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phors in their turn So little but illustrate and 
translate the common method of analysis by 
concepts : andthis method is essentially regu- 
lated by the practical needs of action and . 
language. 

The philosopher must adopt an attitude 
entirely inverse ; not keep at a distance from 
things, but listen in a manner to their inward 
breathing, and, above all, supply the effort of, 
sympathy by which he establishes himself in 
the object, becomes on intimate terms with it, 
tunes himself to its rhythm, and, in a word, 
lives it. There is really nothing mysterious or 
strange in this. 

Consider your daily judgments in matters of 
art, profession, or sport. 

Between knowledge by theory and know- 
ledge by experience, between understanding by 
external analogy and perception by profound 
intuition, what difference and divergence 
there is ! 

Who has absolute knowledge of a machine, 
the student who analyses it in mechanical 
theorems, or the engineer who has lived in 
comradeship with it, even to sharing the 
physical sensation of its laboured or easy work- 
ing, who feels the play of its inner muscles, its 
likes and dislikes, who notes its movements 
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and the task tjefore it,*a« the machine itself 
would do were it chnsciops^for whom It has 
become an extension of his own body/a-ndW 
sensori-motor organ, a group of prearranged 
gestures ^nd automatic habits ? 

The student’s knowledge is more useful to 
the builder, and 1 do not wish to claim that 
we should ever neglect it ; but the only true 
knowledge is that of the engineer. And what 
I have just said does not concern materfM 
objects only. Who has absolute knowledge of 
religion, he who analyses it in psychology, 
sociology, history, and metaphysics, or he who, 
from within, by a living experience, participates 
in its essence and holds communion with its 
duration ? 

But the external nature of the knowledge 
obtained by conceptual analysis is only its 
least fault. There are others still more serious. 

If concepts actually express what is common,, 
genera], unspecific, what should make us feel 
the need of recasting them when we apply 
them to a new object ? 

Does not their ground, their utility, and 
their interest exactly consist in sparing us this 
labour ? 

We regard them as elaborated once for all. 
They are building-material, ready-hewn blocks, 
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which we have only to bring together. They’ 
are atoms, simple elements— a mathematician 
would say prime lectors — capable of associat- 
ing with infinity, but without undergoing any 
inner modification in contact with .it. They 
admit linkage ; they can be attached exter- 
nally, but they leave the aggregate as they went 
into it. 

Juxtaposition and arrangement are the 
geometrical operations which typify the work 
of knowledge in such a case ; or else we 
must fall back on metaphors from some 
mental chemistry, such as proportioning and 
combination. 

In all cases, the method is still that 
of alignment and blending of pre-existent 
concepts. 

Now the mere fact of proceeding thus is 
equivalent to setting up the concept as a 
.symbol of an abstract class. That being done, 
explanation of a thing is no more than show- 
ing it in the intersection of several classes, 
partaking of each of them in definite propor- 
tions; which is the same as considering it 
sufficiently expressed by a list of general 
frames into which it will go. The unknown 
is then, on principle, and in virtue of this 
theory, referred to the already known ; and it 
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thereby becomes impossible ever to grasp any 
true novelty or any irreducible originality. 

On ^principle, once more,, we claim to re- 
construct nature with pure symbols ; and it 
thereby becomes impossible ever to reach its 
concrete reality, “the invisible and present 
soul.” 

This intuitional coinage in fixed standard 
, concepts, this creation of an easily handled 
intellectual cash, is no doubt of evident 
practical utility. For knowledge in the usual 
sense of the word is not a disinterested opera- 
tion ; it consists in finding out what profit 
we can draw from an object, how we are to 
conduct ourselves towards it, what label we 
can suitably attach to it, under what already 
known class it comes, to what degree it is 
deserving of this or that title which determines 
an attitude we must take up, or a step we 
must perform. Our end is to place the object , 
in its approximate class, having regard to 
advantageous employment or to everyday 
language. Then, and only then, we find our 
pigeon-holes all ready-made; and the Sajpe 
parcel of reagents meets all cases. A universal-; 
catechism is here in existence to meet every 
research ; its different clauses define so many 
unshifting points of view, from which we 
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regard each object, and our t study is subse- 
quently limited to applying a kind of nomen- 
clature to the preconstructed frames. # 

Once again the philosopher has to proceed 
in exactly the opposite direction. He has 
not to confine himself to ready-made business 
concepts, of the ordinary kind, suits cut to an 
average model, which fit nobody because they 
almost fit everybody ; but he has to work to , 
measure, incessantly renew his plant, con- 
tinually recreate his mind, and meet each new 
problem with a fresh adaptive effort. He 
must not go from concepts to things, as if 
each of them were only the cutting-point of 
several concurrent generalities, an ideal centre 
of intersecting abstractions ; on the contrary, 
he must go from things to concepts, incessantly 
creating new thoughts, and incessantly recast- 
ing the old. 

There could be no solution of the problem 
in a more or less ingenious mosaic or tessel- 
lation of rigid concepts, pre-existing to be 
employed. We need plastic fluid, supple and 
living concepts, capable Of being continually 
modelled on reality, of delicately following its 
infinite curves. The philosopher’s task is then 
to create concepts much more than to combine 
them. And each of the concepts he creates 
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must remain open and adjustable, ready for 
the necessary renewal and adaptation, like a 
1 method or a programme : it must be the arrow 
.pointing to a path which descends from in- 
tuition to .language, not a boundary marking 
a terminus. In this way only does philosophy 
remain what it ought to be : the examination 
into the consciousness of the human mind, the 
geffort towards enlargement and depth which it 
attempts unremittingly, in order to advance 
beyond its present intellectual condition. 

Do you want an example ? I will take that 
of human personality. The ego is one ; the 
ego is many : no one contests this double 
formula. But everything admits of it ; and 
what L its lesson to us ? Observe what is 
bound to happen to the two concepts of unity 
and multiplicity, by the mere fact that we 
take them for general frames independent of 
the reality contained, for detached language 
admitting empty and blank definition, always 
representable by the same word, no matter 
what the circumstances : they are no longer 
living and coloured ideas, but abstract, motion- 
less, and neutral forms, without shades or 
gradations, without distinction of case, char- 
acterising two points of view from which 
you can observe anything and everything. 
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This being so, how could the application of 
these forms help us to grasp the original and 
peculiar nature of the unity and multiplicity ' 
of the ego ? Still further, how could we, e 
between two such entities, statically defined 
by their opposition, ever imagine a synthesis ? 
Correctly speaking, the interesting question 
is not whether there is unity, multiplicity, 
combination, one with the other, but to see t 
what sort of unity, multiplicity, or combina- 
tion realises the case in point ; above all, to 
understand how the living person is at once 
multiple unity and one multiplicity, how these 
two poles of conceptual dissociation are con- 
nected, hoxv these two diverging branches of 
abstraction join at the roots. The interesting 
point, in a word, is not the two symbolical 
colourless marks indicating the two ends of 
the spectrum ; it is the continuity between, 
with its changing wealth of colouring, and the 
double progress of shades which resolve it into 
red and violet. 

But it is impossible to arrive at this concrete 
transition unless we begin from direct intuition 
and descend to the analysing concepts. 

Again, the same duty of reversing our 
familiar attitude, of inverting our customary 
proceeding, becomes ours for another reason. 
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The conceptual ^tomism of common thought 
leads it to place movement in a lower order 
than rQ$t, fact in a lower order than becoming. 
^According to common thought, movement is 
added to the atom, as a supplementary accident 
to a body previously at rest ; and, by becom- 
ing, the pre-existent terms are strung together 
like pearls on a necklace. It delights in rest, 
jand endeavours to bring to rest all that moves. 
Immobility appears to it to be the base of 
existence. It decomposes and pulverises every 
change and every phenomenon, until it rinds 
the invariable element in them. It is immo- 
bility which it esteems as primary, funda- 
mental, intelligible of itself; and motion, on 
the contrary, which it seeks to explain as a 
function of immobility. And so it tends, out 
of progresses and transitions, to make things. 
To see distinctly, it appears to need a dead 
halt. What indeed are concepts but logical 
look-out stations along the path of becoming ? 
what are they but motionless external views, 
taken at intervals, of an uninterrupted stream 
of movement ? 

Each of them isolates and fixes an aspect, 
“as the instantaneous lightning flashes on a 
storm-scene in the darkness .” 1 

1 Matter and Memory, p. 209 . 


4 
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Placed together, they mak§ a net laid in ad- 
vance, a strong meshwork in which the human 
intelligence posts itself securely to spy the flux 
of reality, and seize it as it passes. Such a, 
proceeding is made for the practical world, and 
is out of place in the speculative. Every- 
where we are trying to find constants, identities, 
non-variants, states ; and we imagine ideal 
science as an open eye which gazes for eveij 
upon objects that do not move. The constant 
is the concrete support demanded by our 
action: the matter upon which we operate 
must not escape our grasp and slip through 
our hands, if we are to be able to work it. 
The constant, again, is the element of language, 
in which the word represents its inert perman- 
ence, in which it constitutes the solid fulcrum, 
the foundation and landmark of dialectic 
progress, being that which can be discarded 
by the mind, whose attention is thus free for 
other tasks. In this respect analysis by con- 
cepts is the natural method of common-sense. 
It consists in asking from time to time what 
point the object studied has reached, what it 
has become, in order to see what one could 
derive from it, or what it is fitting to say of it. 

But this method has only a practical reach. 
Reality, which in its essence is becoming, passes 
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through our concepts without ever letting it- 
self be caught, as a moving body passes fixed 
'points. • When we filter it, we retain only its 
deposit, the result of the becoming drifted 
down to u§. 

Do the dams, canals, and buoys make the 
current of the river ? Do the festoons of dead 
seaweed ranged along the sand make the 
rising tide ? Let us beware of confounding 
the stream of becoming with the sharp out- 
line of its result. Analysis by concepts is a 
cinematograph method, and it is plain that 
the inner organisation of the movement is not 
seen in the moving pictures. Every mo- 
ment we have fixed views of moving objects. 
With such conceptual sections taken in the 
stream of continuity, however many we ac- 
cumulate, should we ever reconstruct the 
movement itself, the dynamic connection, the 
march of the images, the transition from one 
view to another ? This capacity for movement 
must be contained in the picture apparatus, 
and must therefore be given in addition to 
the vie\ss themselves ; and nothing can better 
prove how, after all, movement is never ex- 
plicable except by itself, never grasped except 
in itself. 

But if we take movement as our principle, 
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it is, on the contrary, possible,, and even easy, to 
slacken speed by imperceptible degrees, and 
stop dead. c 

From a dead stop we shall never get our 
movement again ; but rest can v^ry well be 
conceived as the limit of movement, as its 
arrest or extinction ; for rest is less than 
movement. 

In this w r ay the true philosophical method# 
which is the inverse of the common method, 
consists in taking up a position from the very 
outset in the bosom of becoming, in adopting 
its changing curves and variable tension, in 
sympathising with the rhythm of its genesis, 
in perceiving all existence from within, as a 
growth, in following it in its inner generation ; 
in short, in promoting movement to funda- 
mental reality, and, inversely, in degrading 
fixed states to the rank of secondary and 
derived reality. 

And thus, to come back to the example of 
the human personality, the philosopher must 
seek in the ego not so much a ready-made 
unity or multiplicity as, if I may venture the 
expression, two antagonistic and correlative 
movements of unification and purification. 

There is then a radical difference between 
philosophic intuition and conceptual analysis. 
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The latter delight in the play of dialectic, in 
fountains of knowledge, where it is interested 
‘only in the immovable basins ; the former goes 
back to the source of the concepts, and seeks 
to possess it where it gushes out. Analysis 
cuts the channels ; intuition supplies the water. 
Intuition acquires and analysis expends. 

It is not a question of banning analysis ; 
science could not do without it, and philosophy 
could not do without science. But we must 
reserve for it its normal place and its just task. 

Concepts are the deposited sediment of in- 
tuition: intuition produces the concepts, not 
the concepts intuition. From the heart of 
intuition you will have no difficulty in seeing 
how it splits up and analyses into concepts, 
concepts of such and such a kind or such and 
such a shade. But by successive analyses you 
will never reconstruct the least intuition, just 
as, no matter how you distribute the water, 
you will never reconstruct the reservoir in its 
original condition. 

Begin from intuition : it is a summit from 
which we can descend by infinite slopes ; it is 
a picture which we can place in an infinite 
number of frames. But all the frames together 
will not recompose the picture, and the lower 
ends of all the slopes will not explain how they 
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meet at the summit. Intuition is a necessary 
beginning; it is the impulse which sets the 
analysis in motion, and gives it direction ; it is* 
the sounding which brings it to solid bottom; 
the soul which assures its unity. “ J shall never 
understand how black and white interpenetrate, 
if I have not seen grey, but I understand with- 
out trouble, after once seeing grey, how we 
can regard it from the double point of view of 
black and white.” 1 

Here are some letters which you can arrange 
in chains in a thousand ways : the indivisible 
sense running along the chain, and making 
one phrase of it, is the original cause of the 
writing, not its consequence. Thus it is with 
intuition in relation to analysis. But begin- 
nings and generative activities are the proper 
object of the philosopher. Thus the conversion 
and reform incumbent on him consist essentially 
in a transition from the analytic to the intuitive 
point of view. 

The result is that the chosen instrument 
of philosophic thought is metaphor ; and of 
metaphor we know Mr Bergson to be an in- 
comparable master. What we have to do, he 
says himself, is “ to elicit a certain active force 
which in most men is liable to be trammelled 


1 Introduction to Metaphysics . 
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by mental habits more useful to life,” to 
awaken in them the feeling of the immediate, 
originfj, and concrete. But “many different 
. images, borrowed from very different orders of 
things, caq, by their convergent action, direct 
consciousness to the precise point where there 
is a certain intuition to be seized. By choosing 
images as unlike as possible, we prevent any 
.one of them from usurping the place of the 
intuition it is intended to call up, since it 
would in that case be immediately routed by 
its rivals. In making them all, despite their 
different aspects, demand of our mind the 
same kind of attention, and in some way the 
same degree of tension, we accustom our con- 
sciousness little by little to a quite peculiar 
and well-determined disposition, precisely the 
one which it ought to adopt to appear to itself 
unmasked.” 1 

Strictly speaking, the intuition of immediacy 
is inexpressible. But it can be suggested and 
called up. How? By ringing it round with 
concurrent metaphors. Our aim is to modify 
the habits of imagination in ourselves which 
are opposed to a simple and direct view, to 
break through the mechanical imagery in 
which we have allowed ourselves to be caught ; 

1 Introduction to Metaphysics. 
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and it is by awakening other imagery and 
other habits that we can succeed in so doing; • 

But then, you will say, where is the difference 
between philosophy and art, between meta - 1 
physical and aesthetic intuition? t Art also 
tends to reveal nature to us, to suggest to us 
a direct vision of it, to lift the veil of illusion 
which hides us from ourselves ; and aesthetic 
intuition is, in its own way, perception of, 
immediacy. We revive the feeling of reality 
obliterated by habit, we summon the deep and 
penetrating soul of things: the object is the 
same in both cases ; and the means are also 
the same; images and metaphors. Is Mr 
Bergson only a poet, and does his work 
amount to nothing but the introduction of 
impressionism in metaphysics? 

It is an old objection. If the truth be told, 
Mr Bergson’s immense scientific knowledge 
should be sufficient refutation. 

Only those who have not read the mass of 
carefully proved and positive discussions could 
give way thus to the impressions of art awakened 
by what is truly a magic style. But we can go 
further and put it better. 

That there are analogies between philosophy 
and art, between metaphysical and aesthetic 
intuition, is unquestionable and uncontested. 
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At the same tijne, the analogies must not be 
allowed to hide the differences. 

Art «isj to a certain extent, philosophy 
jprevious to analysis, previous to criticism and 
science ; tfye [Esthetic intuition is metaphysical 
intuition in process of birth, bounded by dream, 
not proceeding to the test of positive verifica- 
tion. Reciprocally, philosophy is the art which 
follows upon science, and takes account of it, 
the art which uses the results of analysis as its 
material, and submits itself to the demands 
of stern criticism ; metaphysical intuition is 
the aesthetic intuition verified, systematised, 
ballasted by the language of reason. 

Philosophy then differs from art in two 
essential points : first of all, it rests upon, 
envelops, and supposes science; secondly, it 
implies a test of verification in its strict 
meaning. Instead of stopping at the acts 
of common-sense, it completes them with all 
the contributions of analysis and scientific 
investigation. 

We said just now of common-sense that, in 
its inmost depths, it possesses reality : that is 
only quite exact when we mean common-sense 
developed in positive science ; and that is why 
philosophy takes the results of science as its 
basis, for each of these results, like the facts 
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and data of common perception, opens a. way 
for critical penetration towards the immediate. 
Just now 1 was comparing the two kjnds of 
knowledge which the theorist and the engineer, 
can have of a machine, and I allowed the 
advantage of absolute knowledge to practical 
experience, whilst theory seemed to me mainly 
relative to the constructive industry. That is 
true, and I do not go back upon it. But the, 
most experienced engineer, who did not know 
the mechanism of his machine, who possessed 
only unanalysed feelings about it, would have 
only an artist’s, not a philosopher’s knowledge. 
For absolute intuition, in the full sense of the 
word, we must have integral experience ; that 
is to say, a living application of rational theory 
no less than of working technique. 

To journey towards living intuition, starting 
from complete science and complete sensation, 
is the philosopher’s task ; and this task is 
governed by standards unknown to art. 

Metaphysical intuition offers a victorious re- 
sistance to the test of thorough and continued 
experiment, to the test of calculation as to 
that of working, to the complete experiment 
which brings into play all the various deoxidis- 
ing agents of criticism ; it shows itself capable 
of withstanding analysis without dissolving or 
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succumbing; it abounds in concepts which 
satisfy the understanding, and exalt it; in a 
word,#it creates light and truth on all mental 
planes ; and these characteristics are sufficient 
to distinguish it in a profound degree from 
aesthetic intuition. 

The latter is only the prophetic type of the 
former, a dream or presentiment, a veiled and 
still uncertain dawn, a twilight myth preceding 
and proclaiming, in the half-darkness, the full 
day of positive revelation. . . . 

Every philosophy has two faces, and must 
be studied in two movements — method and 
teaching. 

These are its two moments, its two aspects, 
no doubt co-ordinate and mutually dependent, 
but none the less distinct. 

W e have just examined the method of the 
new philosophy inaugurated by Mr Bergson. 
To what teaching has this method led us, and 
to what can we foresee that it will lead us ? 

This is what we have still to find. 



II 

TEACHING 

The sciences properly so called, those that 
are by agreement termed positive, present 
themselves as so many external and circum- 
ferential points from which we view reality. 
They leave us on the outside of things, and 
confine themselves to investigating from a 
distance. 

The views they give us resemble the brief 
perspectives of a town which we obtain in 
looking at it from different angles on the 
surrounding hills. 

Less even than that : for very soon, by in- 
creasing abstraction, the coloured views give 
place to regular lines, and even to simple con- 
ventional notes, which are more practical in 
use and waste less time. And so the sciences 
remain prisoners of the symbol, and all the 
inevitable relativity involved in its use. But 
philosophy claims to pierce within reality, 

establish itself in the object, follow its thousand 

oo 
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turns and folds, obtain from it a direct and 
immediate feeling, and penetrate right into the 
concrete depths of its heart ; it is not content 
,with an analysis, but demands an intuition. 

, Now there is one existence which, at the 
outset, we know better and more surely than 
any other ; there is a privileged case in which 
the effort of sympathetic revelation is natural 
* and almost easy to us ; there is one reality at 
least which we grasp from within, which we 
perceive in its deep and internal content. 
This reality is ourselves. It is typical of all 
reality, and our study may fitly begin here. 
Psychology puts us in direct contact with it, 
and metaphysics attempt to generalise this 
contact. But such a generalisation can only 
be attempted if, to begin with, we are familiar 
with reality at the point where we have 
immediate access to it. 

The path of thought which the philosopher 
must take is from the inner to the outer being. 

I 

“Know thyself”: the old maxim has re- 
mained the motto of philosophy since Socrates, 
the motto at least which marks its initial 
moment, when, inclining towards the depth 
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of the subject, it commences its true work of 
penetration, whilst science continues to extend 
on the surface. Each philosophy in turn has 
commented upon and applied this old motto. , 
But Mr Bergson, more than anyone else, has 
given it, as he does everything else he takes 
up, a new and profound meaning. What 
was the current interpretation before him? 
Speaking only of the last century, we may say < 
that, under the influence of Kant, criticism 
had till now been principally engaged in un- 
ravelling the contribution of the subject in the 
act of consciousness, in establishing our per- 
ception of things through certain representative 
forms borrowed from our own constitution. 
Such was, even yesterday, the authenticated 
way of regarding the problem. And it is 
precisely this attitude which Mr Bergson, by 
a volte-face which will remain familiar to him 
in the course of his researches, reverses from 
the outset. 

“ It has appeared to me,” says he , 1 “ that 
there was ground for setting oneself the inverse 
problem, and asking whether the most apparent 
states of the ego itself, which we think we 
grasp directly, are not most of the time per- 
ceived through certain forms borrowed from 

1 Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness } Conclusion, 
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the outer world, which in this way gives us 
r back what we have lent it. A priori, it seems 
fairly probable that this is what goes on. For 
supposing that the forms of which we are 
speaking, Jto which we adapt matter, come 
entirely from the mind, it seems difficult to 
apply them constantly to objects without soon 
producing the colouring of the objects in the 
forms ; therefore in using these forms for the 
knowledge of our own personality, we risk 
taking a reflection of the frame in which we 
place them — that is, actually, the external 
world — for the very colouring of the ego. But 
we can go further, and state that forms appli- 
cable to things cannot be entirely our own 
work ; that they must result from a com- 
promise between matter and mind ; that if 
we give much to this matter, we doubtless 
receive something from it ; and that, in this 
way, when we try to possess ourselves again 
after an excursion into the outer world, we no 
longer have our hands free.” 

To avoid such a consequence, there is, we 
must admit, a conceivable loophole. It con- 
sists in maintaining on principle an absolute 
analogy, an exact similitude between internal 
reality and external objects. The forms which 
suit the one would then also suit the other. 
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But it must be observed th%t such a principle 
constitutes in the highest degree a metaphysical , 
thesis which it would be on all hand* illegal 
to assert previously as a postulate of method^ 
Secondly, and above all, it must he observed 
that on this head experience is decisive, and 
manifests more plainly every day the failure 
of the theories which try to assimilate the 
world of consciousness to that of matter, tQ 
copy psychology from physics. We have here 
two different “ orders.” The apparatus of the 
first does not admit of being employed in the 
second. Hence the necessity of the attitude 
adopted by Mr Bergson. We have an effort 
to make, a work of reform to undertake, to 
lift the veil of symbols which envelops our 
usual representation of the ego, and thus con- 
ceals us from our own view, in order to find 
out what we are in reality, immediately, in our 
inmost selves. This effort and this work are 
necessary, because, “in order to contemplate 
the ego in its original purity, psychology must 
eliminate or correct certain forms which bear 
the visible mark of the outer world.” 1 What 
are these forms ? Let us confine ourselves to 
the most important. Things appear to us as 
numerable units, placed side by side in space. 

1 Essay on the Immediate Data o f Consciousness, Conclusion. 
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They compose numerical and spatial multi- 
plicity, a dust of terms between which 
geometrical ties are established. 

But space and number are the two forms 
of immobility, the two schemes of analysis, 
by which we must not let ourselves be ob- 
sessed. I do not say that there is no place 
to give them, even in the internal world. But 
the more deeply we enter into the heart of 
psychological life, the less they are in place. 

The fact is, there are several planes of 
consciousness, situated at different depths, 
marking all the intervening degrees between 
pure thought and bodily action, and each 
mental phenomenon interests all these planes 
simultaneously, and is thus repeated in a 
thousand higher tones, like the harmonies of 
one and the same note. 

Or, if you prefer it, the life of the spirit is 
not the uniform transparent surface of a mere ; 
rather it is a gushing spring which, at first 
pent in, spreads upwards and outwards, like a 
sheaf of corn, passing through many different 
states, from the dark and concentrated welling 
of the source to the gleam of, the scattered 
tumbling spray ; and each, of its moods presents 
in its turn a similar character, being itself only 
a thread within the whole* , Such without 
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doubt i& the central and activating idea of the 
admirable book entitled Matter and Memory. 
I cannot possibly condense its substance here, 
or convey its astonishing synthetic power, 
which succeeds in contracting ^ complete 
metaphysic, and in gripping it so firmly that 
the examination ends by passing to the dis- 
cussion of a few humble facts relative to, the 
philosophy of the brain ! But its technic*^ 
severity and its very conciseness, combined 
with the wealth it contains, render it irresum- 
able ; and I can only in a few words indicate 
its conclusions. 

First of all, however little we pride ourselves 
on positive method, we must admit the exist- 
ence of an internal world, of a spiritual activity 
distinct from matter and its mechanism. No 
chemistry of the brain, no dance of atoms, is 
equivalent to the least thought, or indeed to 
the least sensation. 

Some, it is true, have brought forward a 
thesis of parallelism, according to which each 
mental phenomenon corresponds point by 
point to a phenomenon in the brain, without 
adding anything to it, without influencing its 
course, merely translating it into another 
tongue, so that a glance sufficiently penetrat- 
ing to follow the molecular revolutions and 
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the fluxes of nervous production in their least 
^episodes would immediately read the inmost 
secrets of the associated consciousness. 

# But no one will deny that a thesis of this 
kind is on/y in reality a hypothesis, that it 
goes enormously beyond the certain data of 
current * biology, and that it can only be 
formulated by anticipating future discoveries 
in a preconceived direction. Let us be candid : 
it is not really a thesis of positive science, but 
a metaphysical thesis in the unpleasant meaning 
of the term. Taking it at its best, its worth 
to-day could only be one of intelligibleness. 
And intelligible it «is not. 

How are we to understand a consciousness 
destitute of activity and consequently without 
connection with reality, a kind of phosphor- 
escence which emphasises the lines of vibration 
in the brain, and renders in miraculous dupli- 
cate, by its mysterious and useless light, certain 
phenomena already complete without it ? 

One day Mr Bergson came down into the 
arena of dialectic, and, talking to his opponents 
in their own language, pulled their “psycho- 
physiological paralogism ” to pieces before 
their eyes ; it is only by confounding in one 
and the same argument two systems of incom- 
patible notations, idealism and realism, that 
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we succeed in enunciating the^parallelist thesis. 
This reasoning went home, all the more -as it^ 
was adapted to the usual form of discussions 
between philosophers. But a more positive 
and more categorical proof is to he found all 
through Matter and Memory. From the pre- 
cise example of recollection analysed to its 
lowest depths, Mr Bergson completely grasps 
and measures the divergence between soul 
and body, between mind and matter. Then, 
putting into practice what he said elsewhere 
about the creation of new concepts, he arrives 
at the conclusion — these are his own ex- 
pressions — that between the psychological 
fact and its counterpart in the brain there 
must be a relation sui generis, which is 
neither the determination of the one by the 
other, nor their reciprocal independence, nor 
the production of the latter by the former, 
nor of the former by the latter, nor their 
simple parallel concomitance ; in short, a 
relation which answers to none of the ready- 
made concepts which abstraction puts at our 
service, but which may be approximately 
formulated in these terms : 1 

“ Given a psychological state, that part of 

1 Report of the French Philosophical Society, meeting, 
2nd May 1901. 
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the state which admits of play, the part which 
Iwould be translated by an attitude of the body 
or by bddily actions, is represented in the brain ; 
the remainder is independent of it, and has 
no equivalent in the brain. So that to one and 
the same state of the brain there may be many 
different psychological states which correspond, 
though not all kinds of states. They are 
psychological states which all have in common 
the same motor scheme. Into one and the 
same frame many pictures may go, but not 
all pictures. Let us take a lofty abstract 
philosophical thought. We do not conceive 
it without adding to it an image representing 
it, which we place beneath. 

“ We do not represent the image to ourselves, 
again, without supporting it by a design which 
resumes its leading features. We do not 
imagine this design itself without imagining 
and, in so doing, sketching certain movements 
which would reproduce it. It is this sketch, 
and this sketch only, which is represented 
in the brain. Frame the sketch, there is 
a margin for the image. Frame the image 
again, there remains a margin, and a still 
larger margin, for the thought. The thought 
is thus relatively free and indeterminate in 
relation to the activity which conditions it in 
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the brain, for this activity expresses only the 
motive articulation of the idea, and the arti-t 
culation may be the same for ideas absolutely 
different. And yet it is not complete liberty 
nor absolute indetermination, since any kind of 
idea, taken at hazard, would not present the 
articulation desired. 

“In short, none of the simple concepts 
furnished us by philosophy could express the 
relation we seek, but this relation appears 
with tolerable clearness to result from ex- 
periment.” 

The same analysis of facts tells us how the 
planes of consciousness, of which I spoke just 
now, are arranged, the law by which they are 
distributed, and the meaning which attaches 
to their disposition. Let us neglect the 
intervening multiples, and look only at the 
extreme poles of the series. 

We are inclined to imagine too abrupt a 
severance between gesture and dream, between 
action and thought, between body and mind. 
There are not two plane surfaces, without 
thickness or transition, placed one above the 
other on different levels ; it is by an imper- 
ceptible degradation of increasing depth, and 
decreasing materiality, that we pass from one 
term to the other. 
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And the characteristics are continually 
changing in the course of the transition. 
Thus Our initial problem confronts us again, 
*aore acutely than ever: are the forms of 
number find space equally suitable on all 
planes of consciousness? 

Let us consider the most external of these 
planes of life, the one which is in contact with 
the outer world, the one which receives directly 
the impressions of external reality. We live 
as a rule on the surface of ourselves, in the 
numerical and spatial dispersion of language 
and gesture. Our deeper ego is covered as it 
were with a tough crust, hardened in action : 
it is a skein of motionless and numerable 
habits, side by side, and of distinct and solid 
things, with sharp outlines and mechanical 
relations. And it is for the representation of 
the phenomena which occur within this dead 
rind that space and number are valid. 

For we have to live, I mean live our 
common daily life, with our body, with our 
customary mechanism rather than with our 
true depths. Our attention is therefore most 
often directed by a natural inclination to the 
practical worth and useful function of our 
internal states, to the public object of which 
they are the sign, to* the effect they produce ex- 
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ternally, to the gestures by which we express 
them in space. A social average of individual t 
modalities interests us more than the incom- 
municable originality of our deeper life. The, 
words of language besides offer so many 
symbolic centres round which crystallise groups 
of motor mechanisms set up by habit, the only 
usual elements of our internal determinations. 
Now, contact with society has rendered these 
motor mechanisms practically identical in all 
men. Hence, whether it be a question of sen- 
sation, feeling, or ideas, we have these neutral 
dry and colourless residua, which spread life- 
less over the surface of ourselves, “ like dead 
leaves on the water of a pond .” 1 

Thus the progress we have lived falls into 
the rank of a thing that can be handled. Space 
and number lay hold of it. And soon all that 
remains of what was movement and life is 
combinations formed and annulled, and forces 
mechanically composed in a whole of juxta- 
posed atoms, and to represent this whole a 
collection of petrified concepts, manipulated 
in dialectic like counters. 

Quite different appears the true inner reality, 
and quite different are its profound character- 
istics. To begin with, it contains nothing 

1 Essay on the. Immediate Data, p. 1 02. 
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quantitative ; th« intensity of a psychological 
I state is not a magnitude, nor can it be measured. 
The Essay on the Immediate Data of Conscious- 
ness begins with the proof of this leading 
statement.* If it is a question of a simple 
state, such as a sensation of light or weight, 
the intensity is measured by a certain quality 
of shade which indicates to us approximately, 
by an association of ideas and thanks to our 
acquired experience, the magnitude of the 
objective cause from which it proceeds. If, 
on the contrary, it is a question of a complex 
state, such as those impressions of profound 
joy or sorrow which lay hold of us entirely, 
invading and overwhelming us, what we call 
their intensity expresses only the confused 
feeling of a qualitative progress, and increasing 
wealth. “ Take, foj- example, an obscure desire, 
which has gradually become a profound passion. 
You will see that the feeble intensity of this 
desire consisted first of all in the fact that it 
seemed to you isolated and in a way foreign 
to all the rest of your inner life. But little by 
little it penetrated a larger number of psychic 
elements, dyeing them, so to speak, its own 
colour ; and now you find your point of view 
. on things as a whole appears to you to have 
changed. Is it not true that you become aware 
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of a profound passion, once it has taken 
root, by the fact that the same objects no ' 
longer produce the same impressioR upon 
you? All your sensations, all your ideas*, 
appear to you refreshed by it ; it‘ is like a 
new childhood .” 1 

There is here none of the homogeneity which 
is the property of magnitude, and the necessary 
condition of measurement, giving a view of 
the less in the bosom of the more. The ele- 
ment of number has vanished, and with it 
numerical multiplicity extended in space. 
Our inner states form a qualitative continuity ; 
they are prolonged and blended into one 
another ; they are grouped in harmonies, each 
note of which contains an echo of the whole ; 
they are encircled by an innumerable degrada- 
tion of halos, which gradually colour the total 
content of consciousness ; they live each in 
the bosom of his fellow. 

“ I am the scent of roses,” were the words 
Condillac put in the mouth of his statue ; and 
these words translate the immediate truth 
exactly, as soon as observation becomes naive 
and simple enough to attain pure fact. In a 
passing breath I breathe my childhood ; in the 
rustle of leaves, in a ray of moonlight, I find 

1 Loc, cit.j p. 6. 
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an infinite seriis of reflections and dreams. 

1 A thought, a feeling, an act, may reveal a 
complete soul. My ideas, my sensations, are 
JUke me. How would such facts be possible, 
if the multiple unity of the ego did not present 
the essential characteristic of vibrating in its 
entirety in the depths of each of the parts 
descried or rather determined in it by analysis ? 
All psychical determinations envelop and 
imply each other reciprocally. And the fact 
that the soul is thus present in its entirety in 
each of its acts, its feelings, for example, or its 
ideas in its sensations, its recollections in its 
percepts, its inclinations in its obvious states, 
is the justifying principle of metaphors, the 
source >f all poetry, the truth which modern 
philosophy proclaims with more force every 
day under the name of immanence of thought, 
the fact which explains our moral responsibility 
with regard to our affections and our beliefs 
themselves ; and finally, it is the best of us, 
since it is this which ensures our being able 
to surrender ourselves, genuinely and unre- 
servedly, and this which constitutes the real 
unity of our person. 

Let us push still further into the hidden 
retreat of the soul. Here we are in these 
regions of twilight and dream, where our ego 
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takes shape, where the spring within us 
gushes up, in the warm secrecy of the dark- 
ness which ushers our trembling being into 
birth. Distinctions fail us. Words are useless 
now. We hear the wells of consciousness at 
their mysterious task like ah invisible shiver 
of running water through the mossy “shadow 
of the caves. I dissolve in the joy of becom- 
ing. I abandon my self to the delight of being 
a pulsing reality. I no longer know whether 
1 see scents, breathe sounds, or smell colours. 
Do 1 love ? Do I think ? The question has 
no longer a meaning for me. 1 am, in my 
complete sell’, each of my attitudes, each of 
my changes. It is not my sight which is 
indistinct or my attention which is idle. It is 
I who have resumed contact with pure reality, 
whose essential movement admits no form of 
number. He who thus makes the really 
“ deep ” and “ inner ” effort necessary to be- 
coming — were it only for an elusive moment 
— discovers, under the simplest appearance, 
inexhaustible sources of unsuspected wealth ; 
the rhythm of his duration becomes amplified 
and refined ; his acts become more conscious ; 
and in what seemed to him at first sudden 
severance or instantaneous pulsation he dis- 
covers complex transitions imperceptibly 
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shaded oif, rou^cal transitions full of unex- 
* pected repetitions and threaded moven^ents. 

Thus, the deeper we go in consciousness, 
Jhe less suitable become these schemes of 
separation and fixity existing in spatial and 
numerical forms. * The inner world is that of 
pure quality. There is mo measurable homo- 
geneity, no collection of atomically constructed 
elements. The phenomena distinguished in 
it by analysis are not composing units, but 
phases. And it is only when they reach the 
surface, when they come in contact with the 
external world, when they are incarnated in 
language or gesture, that the categories of 
matter become adapted to them. In its true 
nature, eality appears as an uninterrupted flow, 
an impalpable shiver of fluid changing tones, 
a perpetual flux of waves which ebb and break 
and dissolve into one another without shock 
or jar. Everything is ceaseless change ; and 
the state which appears the most stable is 
already change, since it continues and grows 
old. Constant quantities are represented only 
by the materialisation of habit or by means of 
practical symbols. And it is on this point 
that Mr Bergson rightly insists . 1 

“ The apparent discontinuity of psycho- 

1 Creative Evolution , p. 3. 
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logical life is due, then, to the fact that our 
attention is concentrated on it in a series of * 
discontinuous acts ; where there is *>nly a 
gentle slope, we think we see, when we follovf 
the broken line of our attention, the steps of 
a staircase. It is true that our psychological 
life is full of surprises. A thousand incidents 
arise which seem to contrast with what pre- 
cedes them, and not to be connected with what 
follows. But the gap in their appearances 
stands out against the continuous background 
on which they are represented, and to which 
they owe the very intervals that separate them ; 
they are the drumbeats which break into 
the symphony at intervals. Our attention is 
fixed upon them because they interest it 
more, but each of them proceeds from the 
fluid mass of our entire psychological exist- 
ence. Each of them is only the brightest 
point in a moving zone which understands all 
that we feel, think, wish ; in fact, all that we 
are at a given moment. It is this zone which 
really constitutes our state. But we may 
observe that states defined in this way are not 
distinct elements. They are an endless stream 
of mutual continuity.” ^ 

And do not think that perhaps such a 
description represents only or principally our 
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life of feeling. Reason and thought share the 
'same characteristic, as soon as we penetrate 
their Ihpng depth, whether it be a question of 
creative invention or of those primordial judg- 
ments which direct our activity. If they 
evidence greater stability, it is in permanence 
of direction,’ because our past remains present 
to us. 

For we are endowed with memory, and that 
perhaps is, on the whole, our most profound 
characteristic. It is by memory we enlarge 
ourselves and draw continually upon the 
wealth of our treasuries. Hence comes the 
completely original nature of the change which 
constitutes us. But it is here that we must 
shake oi r familiar representations ! Common- 
sense cannot think in terms of movement. It 
forges a static conception of it, and destroys 
it by arresting it under pretext of seeing 
it better. To define movement as a series 
of positions, with a generating law, with a 
time-table or correspondence sheet between 
places and times, is surely a ready-made pre- 
sentation. Are we not confusing the trajectory 
and its performance, the points traversed and 
the traversing of the points, the result of the 
genesis and the genesis of the result ; in short, 
the quantitative distance over which the flight 
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extends, and the qualitative flight which put& 
this distance behind it ? In this way the very'' 
mobility which is the essence of movement 
vanishes. There is the same common mistake 
about time. Analytic and synthetic thought 
can see in time only a string of coincidences, 
each of them instantaneous, a logical series of 
relations. It imagines the whole of it to be 
a graduated slide-rule, in which the luminous 
point called the present is the geometrical 
index. 

Thus it gives form to time in space, “a 
kind of fourth dimension,” 1 or at least it 
redxices it to nothing more than an abstract 
scheme of succession, “ a stream without 
bottom or sides, flowing without determinable 
strength, in an indefinable direction.” 2 It 
requires time to be homogeneous, and every 
homogeneous medium is space, “ for as homo- 
geneity consists here in the absence of any 
quality, it is not clear how two forms of 
homogeneity could be distinguished one from 
the other.” 3 

Quite different appears real duration, the 
duration which is lived. It is pure ^betero- 

1 Essay on the Immediate Data . 

2 Introduction to Metaphysics . 

8 Essay on the Immediate Data , p. 74. 
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dgeneity. It contains a thousand different 
degrees of tension or relaxation, and its rhythm 
varies without end. The magic silence of 
c^lm nights or the wild disorder of a tempest, 
the still jo^ of ecstasy or the tumult of passion 
unchained, a steep climb towards a difficult 
truth or a gentle descent from a luminous 
principle to consequences which easily follow, 
a moral crisis or a shooting pain, call up 
intuitions admitting no comparison with one 
another. W e have here no series of moments, 
but prolonged and interpenetrating phases ; 
their sequence is not a substitution of one 
point for another, but rather resembles a 
musical resolution of harmony into harmony. 
And of .his ever-new melody which constitutes 
our inner life every moment contains a reson- 
ance or an echo of past moments. “ What 
are we really, what is our character, except 
the condensation of the history which we have 
lived since our birth, even before our birth, 
since we bring with us our prenatal dis- 
positions ? Without doubt we think only 
with a small part of our past ; but it is with 
our complete past, including our original bias 
of soul, that we desire, wish, and act.” 1 This is 
what makes our duration irreversible, and its 

1 Creative Evolution, pp. 5-6. 
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novelty perpetual, for each of the state^ 
through which it passes envelops the recollec- 
tion of all past states. And thus we see, in 
the end, how, for a being endowed with 
memory, “ existence consists in change, change 
in ripening, ripening in endless self-creation.” 1 

With this formula we face the capital problem 
in which psychology and metaphysics meet, 
that of liberty. The solution given by Mr 
Bergson marks one of the culminating points 
of his philosophy. It is from this summit that 
he finds light thrown on the riddle of inner 
being. And it is the centre where all the lines 
of his research converge. 

What is liberty ? What must we under- 
stand by this word ? Beware of the answer 
you are going to give. Every definition, in 
the strict sense of the term, will imply the 
determinist thesis in advance, since, under 
pain of going round in a circle, it will be bound 
to express liberty as a function of what it is 
not. Either psychological liberty is an illusive 
appearance, or, if it is real, we can only grasp 
it by intuition, not by analysis, in the light of 
an immediate feeling. For a reality is verified, 
not constructed ; and we are now or never in 
one of those situations where the philosopher’s 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 8. 
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^task is to create some new concept, instead 
of abiding by a combination of previous 
elements. 

* Man is^free, says common-sense, in so far as 
his action ’depends only on himself. “We are 
free,” says Mr Bergson, 1 “ when our acts pro- 
ceed from our entire personality, when they 
express it, when they exhibit that indefinable 
resemblance to it which we find occasionally 
between the artist and his work.” That is all 
we need seek; two conceptions which are 
equivalent to each other, two concordant 
formulae. It is true that this amounts to 
determining the free act by its very originality, 
in the etymological sense of the word : which 
is at bottom only another way of declaring 
it incommensurable with every concept, and 
reluctant to be confined by any definition. 
But, after all, is not that the only true immedi- 
ate fact ? 

That our spiritual life is genuine action, 
capable of independence, initiative, and irre- 
ducible novelty, not mere result produced 
from outside, not simple extension of external 
mechanism, that it is so much ours as to 
constitute every moment, for him who can 
see, an essentially - incomparable and new 

1 Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness } p. 131. 
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invention, is exactly what represents for usf^ 
the name of liberty. Understood thus,' and 
decidedly it is like this that we must* under- 
stand it, liberty is a profound things we seek 
it only in those moments of high ahd solemn 
choice which come into our life, not in the 
petty familiar actions which their very insigni- 
ficance submits to all surrounding influences, 
to every wandering breeze. Liberty is rare ; 
many live and die and have never known it. 
Liberty is a thing which contains an infinite 
number of degrees and shades ; it is measured 
by our capacity for the inner life. Liberty is a 
thing which goes on in us unceasingly : our 
liberty is potential rather than actual. And 
lastly, it is a thing of duration, not of space 
and number, not the work of moments or 
decrees. The free act is the act which has been 
long in preparing, the act which is heavy with 
our whole history, and falls like a ripe fruit 
from our past life. 

But how are we to establish positive verifica- 
tion of these views ? How are we to do away 
with the danger of illusion ? The proof will 
in this case result from a criticism of adverse 
theories, along with direct observation of 
psychological reality freed from the deceptive 
forms which warp the common perception of 
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^it. And it wilHiere be an easy task to resume 
Mr Bergson’s reasoning in a few words. 

The* first obstacle which confronts affirma- 
tion of ?|)ur liberty comes from physical de- 
terminism. Positive science, we are told, 
presents the universe to us as an immense 
homogeneous transformation, maintaining an 
exact equivalence between departure and 
arrival. How can we possibly have after that 
the genuine creation which we require in the 
act we call free ? 

The answer is that the universality of the 
mechanism is at bottom only a hypothesis 
which is still awaiting demonstration. On 
the one hand it includes the parallelist con- 
ception which we have recognised as effete. 
And on the other it is plain that it is not 
self-sufficient. At least it requires that some- 
where or other there should be a principle of 
position giving once for all what will after- 
wards be maintained. In actual fact, the 
course of phenomena displays three tendencies: 
a tendency to conservation, beyond question ; 
but also a tendency to collapse, as in the 
diminution of energy ; and a tendency to 
progress, as in biological evolution. To make 
conservation the sole law of matter implies an 
arbitrary decree, denoting only those aspects 
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of reality which will count for anything. By\ 
what right do we thus exclude, with vital 
effort, even the feeling of liberty which in us 
is so vigorous ? / ' 

We might say, it is true, that our spiritual 
life, if it is not a simple extension of external 
mechanism, yet proceeds according to an inter- 
nal mechanism equally severe, but of a different 
order. This would bring us to the hypothesis 
of a kind of psychological mechanism ; and in 
many respects this seems to be the common- 
sense hypothesis. I need not dwell upon it, 
after the numerous criticisms already made. 
Inner reality — which does not admit number 
— is not a sequence of distinct terms, allowing 
a disconnected waste of absolute causality. 

And the mechanism of which we dream has 
no true sense — for, after all, it has a sense — 
except in relation to the superficial phenomena 
which take place in our dead rind, in relation 
to the automaton which we are in daily life. 

I am ready to admit that it explains our 
common actions, but here it is our profound 
consciousness which is in question, not the 
play of our materialised habits. 

Without insisting, then, too strongly on this 
mongrel conception, let us pass to the direct 
examination of inner psychological reality. 
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Everything is ready for the conclusion. Our 
duration, which is continually accumulating 
itself, and always introducing some irreducible 
new fact<^r, prevents any kind of state, even 
if superficially identical, from repeating itself 
in depth. “We shall never again have the 
soul we had this evening.” Each of our 
moments remains essentially unique. It is 
something new added to the surviving past ; 
not only new, but unable to be foreseen. 

For how can we speak of foresight which is 
not simple conjecture, how can we conceive 
an absolute extrinsic determination, when the 
act in birth only makes one with the finished 
sum of its conditions, when these conditions 
are complete only on the threshold of the 
action beginning, including the fresh and 
irreducible contribution added by its very 
date in our history? We can only explain 
afterwards, we can only foresee when it is too 
late, in retrospect, when the accomplished 
action has fallen into the plan of matter. 

Thus our inner life is a work of enduring 
creation : of phases which mature slowly, 
and conclude at long intervals the decisive 
moments of emancipating discovery. Un- 
doubtedly matter is. there, under the forms of 
habit, threatening us with automatism, seek- 
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ing af every moment to devour us, stealing a 
march on us whenever we forget. But matter 
represents in us only, the waste of existence, 
the mortal fall of weakened reality, ^he swoon 
of the creative action falling back inert ; while 
the depths of our being still pulse with the 
liberty which, in its true function, employs 
mechanism itself only as a means of action. 

Now, does not this conception make a 
singular exception of us in nature, an empire 
within an empire? That is the question we 
have yet to investigate. 

II 

We have just attempted to grasp what being 
is in ourselves ; and we have found that it is 
becoming, progress, and growth, that it is a 
creative process which never ceases to labour 
incessantly; in a word, that it is duration. 
Must we come to the same conclusion about 
external being, about existence in general ? 

Let us consider that external reality which 
is nearest us, our body. It is known to us 
both externally by our perceptions and inter- 
nally by our affections. It is then a privileged 
case for our inquiry. In addition, and by 
analogy, we shall at the same time study the 
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other living bodies which everyday induction 
shows us to be more or less like our own. 
What tire the distinctive characteristics of 
these new^ realities ? Each of them possesses 
a genuine individuality to a far greater degree 
than inorganic objects; whilst the latter are 
hardly limited at all except in relation to the 
needs of the former, and so do not constitute 
beings in themselves, the former evidence a 
powerful internal unity which is only further 
emphasised by their prodigious complication, 
and form wholes which are naturally complete. 
These wholes are not collections of juxtaposed 
parts : they are organisms ; that is to say, systems 
of connected functions, in which each detail 
implies the whole, and where the various 
elements interpenetrate. These organisms 
change and modify continually; we say of 
them not only that they are, but that they 
live ; and their life is mutability itself, a flight, 
a perpetual flux. This uninterrupted flight 
cannot in any way be compared to a geo- 
metrical movement ; it is a rhythmic succession 
of phases, each of which contains the resonance 
of all those which come before ; each state lives 
on in the state following ; the life of the body 
is memory ; the living being accumulates its 
past, makes a snowball of itself, serves as an 
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open register for time, ripens? and grows old. 
Despite all resemblances, the living body always 
remains, in some measure, an absolutely original 
and unique invention, for there ar£ not two 
specimens exactly alike; and, among inert 
objects, it appears as the reservoir of indeter- 
mination, the centre of spontaneity, contin- 
gence, and genuine action, as if in the course 
of phenomena nothing really new could be 
produced except by its agency. 

Such are the characteristic tendencies of 
life, such the aspects which it presents to 
immediate observation. Whether spiritual 
activity unconsciously presides over biological 
evolution, or whether it simply prolongs it, 
we always find here and there the essential 
features of duration. 

But 1 spoke just now of “individuality.” 
Is it really one of the distinctive marks of 
life ? We know how difficult it is to define 
it accurately. Nowhere, not even in man, 
is it fully realised ; and there are beings in 
existence in which it seems a complete illusion, 
though every part of them reproduces their 
complete unity. 

True, but we are now dealing with biology, 
in which geometrical precision is inadmis- 
sible, where reality is defined not so much by 
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the possession of certain characteristics as by 
its tendency to accentuate them. It is as a 
tendency that individuality is more particularly 
manifested; and if we look at it in this light, 
no one can deny that it does constitute one 
of the fundamental tendencies of life. Only 
the truth is that the tendency to individual- 
ity remains always and everywhere counter- 
balanced, and therefore limited, by an oppos- 
ing tendency, the tendency to association, and 
above all to reproduction. This necessitates 
a correction in our analysis. Nature, in many 
respects, seems to take no interest in indivi- 
duals. “ Life appears to be a current passing 
from one germ to another through the medium 
of a developed organism .” 1 

It seems as if the organism played the part 
of a thoroughfare. What is important is 
rather the continuity of progress of which 
the individuals are only transitory phases. 
Between these phases again there are no sharp 
severances; each phase resolves and melts 
imperceptibly into that which follows. Is 
not the real problem of heredity to know 
how, and up to what point, a new individual 
breaks away from the individuals which pro- 
duced it ? Is not the real mystery of heredity 

1 Creative Evolution , p, ‘29. 
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the difference, riot the reseiriblance, occurring 
between one term and another ? 

Whatever be its solution, all the individual 
phases mutually extend and interpenetrate 
one another. There is a racial memory by 
which the past is continually accumulated and 
preserved. Life’s history is embodied in its 
present. And that is really the ultimate reason 
of the perpetual novelty which surprised us 
just now. The characteristics of biological 
evolution are thus the same as those of human 
progress. Once again we find the very stuff 
of reality in duration. “We must not then 
speak any longer of life in general as an abstrac- 
tion, or a mere heading under which we write 
down all living beings .” 1 On the contrary, to 
it belongs the primordial function of reality. 
It is a very real current transmitted from 
generation to generation, organising and pass- 
ing through bodies, without failing or becom- 
ing exhausted in any one of them. 

We may already, then, draw one conclusion : 
Reality, at bottom, is becoming. But such a 
thesis runs counter to all our familiar ideas. 
It is imperative that we should submit it to 
the test of critical examination and positive 
verification. 


1 Creative Evolution, p, 28. 
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One system «f metaphysics* T said some 
time ago, underlies common-sense, animating 
and informing it. According to this system, 
which is the inverse of that which we have 
just intimated, reality in its very depths is 
fixity and permanence. This is the completely 
static conception which sees in being exactly 
the opposite of becoming : we cannot become, 
it seems to say, except in so far as we are not. 
It does not, however, mean to deny move- 
ment. But it represents it as fluctuation 
round invariable types, as a whirling but 
captive eddy. Every phenomenon appears 
to it as a transformation which ends where 
it began, and the result is that the world takes 
the form of an eternal equilibrium in which 
“ nothing is created, nothing destroyed.” The 
idea does not need much forcing to end in 
the old supposition of a cyclic return which 
restores everything to its original conditions. 
Everything is thus conceived in astronomical 
periods. All that is left of the universe hence- 
forward is a whirl of atoms in which nothing 
counts but certain fixed quantities translated 
by our systems of equations ; the rest has 
vanished “in algebraical smoke.” There is 
therefore nothing more or less in the effect 
than in the group of causes ; and the causal 
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relation moves towards identity as towards its 
asymptote. 

Such a view of nature is open to many 
objections, even if it were only a question of 
inorganised matter. Simple physics already 
betoken the insufficiency of a purely mechanic 
conception. The stream of phenomena flows 
in an irreversible direction and obeys a deter- 
mined rhythm. “ If I wish to prepare myself 
a glass of sugar and water, I may do what 1 
like, but I must wait for my sugar to melt.” 1 
Here are facts which pure mechanism does 
not take into account, regarding as it does 
only statically conceived relations, and making 
time into a measure only, something like a 
common denominator of concrete successions, 
a certain number of coincidences from which 
all true duration remains absent, which would 
remain unchanged even if the world’s history, 
instead of opening out in consecutive phases, 
were to be unfolded before our eyes all at 
once like a fan. Do we not indeed speak 
to-day of aging and atomic separation. If 
the quantity of energy is preserved, at least 
its quality is continually deteriorating. By 
the side of something which remains con- 
stant, the world also contains something 

1 Creative Evolution , p. 10. 
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which is being Msed up, dissipated, exhausted, 
decomposed. 

Further still, a specimen of metal, in .its 
molecular structure, preserves an indelible 
trace of the treatment it has undergone ; 
natural philosophers tell us that there is a 
“memory of solids.” These are all very 
positive facts which pure mechanism passes 
over. In addition, must we not first of all 
postulate what will afterwards be preserved 
or deteriorated ? Whence we get another 
aspect of things : that of genesis and creation ; 
and in reality we register the ascending effort 
of life as a reality no less startling than 
mechanic inertia. 

Finally, we have a double movement of 
ascent and descent : such is what life and 
matter appear to immediate observation. 
These two currents meet each other, and 
grapple. It is the drama of evolution, of 
which Mr Bergson once gave a masterly ex- 
planation, in stating the higli place which man 
fills in nature : 

“ I cannot regard the general evolution and 
progress of life in the whole of the organised 
world, the co-ordination and subordination of 
vital functions to one another in the same 
living being, the relations which psychology 
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and physiology combined seem bound to estab- 
lish between brain activity and thought in 
ma$, without arriving at this conclusion, that 
life is an immense effort attempted by thought 
to obtain of matter something which matter 
does not wish to give it. Matter is inert ; it is 
the seat of necessity ; it proceeds mechanically. 
It seems as if thought seeks to profit by this 
mechanical inclination in matter to utilise it 
for actions, and thus to convert all the creative 
energy it contains, at least all that this energy 
possesses which admits of play and external 
extraction, into contingent movements in space 
and events in time which cannot be foreseen. 
With laborious research it piles up complica- 
tions to make liberty out of necessity, to com- 
pose for itself a matter so subtile, and so 
mobile, that liberty, by a veritable physical 
paradox, and thanks to an effort which cannot 
last long, succeeds in maintaining its equili- 
brium on this very mobility, 

“ But it is caught in the snare. The eddy 
on which it was poised seizes and drags it 
down. It becomes prisoner of the mechanism 
it has set up. Automatism lays hold of it, 
and life, inevitably forgetting the end which 
it had determined, which was only to be a 
means in view of a superior end, is entirely 
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used up in an effort to preserve itself by itself. 
From the humblest of organised beings to the 
higher vertebrates which come immediately 
before man, we witness an attempt which is 
always foiled and always resumed with more 
and more art. Man has triumphed ; with 
difficulty, it is true, and so incompletely that 
a moment’s lapse and inattention on his part 
surrender him to automatism again. But he 
has triumphed. . . .” 1 

And Mr Bergson adds in another place : 2 
“ With man consciousness breaks the chain. 
In man and in man only it obtains its freedom. 
The whole history of life, till man, had been 
the history of an effort of consciousness to 
lift matter, and of the more or less complete 
crushing of consciousness by matter falling 
upon it again. The enterprise was para- 
doxical ; if indeed we can speak here, except 
paradoxically, of enterprise and effort. The 
task was to take matter, which is necessity 
itself, and create an instrument of liberty, 
construct a mechanical system to triumph 
over mechanism, to employ the determinism 
of nature to pass through the meshes of the 

1 Report of the French Philosophical Society , meeting, 2nd 
May 1901 

2 Creative Evolution , pp, 286-287. 
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net it had spread. But everywhere, except 
in man, consciousness let itself be caught in 
the net of which it sought to traverse the 
meshes. It remained taken in the mechanisms 
it had set up. The automatism which it 
claimed to be drawing towards liberty enfolds 
it and drags it down. It has not the strength 
to get away, because the energy with which 
it had supplied itself for action is almost 
entirely employed in maintaining the exceed- 
ingly subtile and essentially unstable equi- 
librium into which it has brought matter. 
But man does not merely keep his machine 
going, he succeeds in using it as it pleases him. 

“ He owes it without doubt to the superiority 
of his brain, which allows him to construct an 
unlimited number of motor mechanisms, to 
oppose new habits to old time after time, 
and to master automatism by dividing it 
against itself. He owes it to his language, 
which furnishes consciousness with an im- 
material body in which to become incarnate, 
thus dispensing it from depending exclusively 
upon material bodies, the flux of which would 
drag it down and soon engulf it. He owes 
it to social life, which stores and preserves 
efforts as language stores thought, thereby 
fixing a mean level to which individuals will 
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rise with ease, and which, by means of this 
initial impulse, prevents average individuals 
from going to sleep and urges better people 
to, rise higher. But our brain, our society, and 
our language are only the varied outer signs 
of one and the same internal superiority. Each 
after its fashion, they tell us the unique and 
exceptional success which life has won at a 
given moment of its evolution. They translate 
the difference in nature, and not in degree only, 
which separates man from the rest of the 
animal world. They let us see that if, at the 
end of the broad springboard from which life 
took off, ail others came down, finding the 
cord stretched too high, man alone has leapt 
the obstacle.” 

But man is not on that account isolated in 
nature : “As the smallest grain of dust forms 
part of our entire solar system, and is involved 
along with it in this undivided downward 
movement which is materiality itself, so all 
organised beings from the humblest to the 
highest, from the first origins of life to the 
times in which we live, and in all places as at 
all times, do but demonstrate to our eyes a 
unique impulse contrary to the movement of 
matter, and, in itself, indivisible. All living 
beings are connected, and all yield to the same 
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formidable thrust. The animal is supported 
by the plant, man rides the animal, and the 
whole of humanity in space and time is an 
immense army galloping by the side of each 
of us, before and behind us, in a spirited charge 
which can upset all resistance, and leap many 
obstacles, perhaps even death.” 1 

We see with what broad and far-reaching 
conclusions the new philosophy closes. In the 
forcible poetry of the pages just quoted its 
original accent rings deep and pure. Some of 
its leading theses, moreover, are noted here. 
But now we must discover the solid foundation 
of underlying feet. 

Let us take first the fact of biological evolu- 
tion. Why has it been selected as the basis of 
the system ? Is it really a fact, or is it only a 
more or less conjectural and plausible theory ? 

Notice in the first instance that the argument 
from evolution appears at least as a weapon of 
co-ordination and research admitted in our 
day by all philosophers, rejected only on the 
inspiration of preconceived ideas which are 
completely unscientific ; and that it succeeds 
in the task allotted to it is doubtless already 
the proof that it responds to some part of 
reality. And besides, we can go further. 

1 Creative Evolution , pp, 293-294. 
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“The idea of transformism is already con- 
tained in germ in the natural classification 
of orgariised beings. The naturalist brings re- 
sefnbling organisms together, divides the group 
into sub-groups, within which the resemblance 
is still greater, and so on; throughout the 
operation, the characteristics of the group 
appear as general themes upon which each 
of the sub-groups executes its particular 
variations. 

“ Now this is precisely the relation we find 
in the animal world and in the vegetable world 
between that which produces and what is 
produced; on the canvas bequeathed by the 
ancestor to his posterity, and possessed in 
common by them, each broiders his original 
pattern .” 1 

We may, it is true, ask ourselves whether 
the genealogical method permits results so far 
divergent as those presented to us by variety 
of species. But embryology answers by show- 
ing us the highest and most complex forms of 
life attained every day from very elementary 
forms ; and palaeontology, as it develops, allows 
us to witness the same spectacle in the uni- 
versal history of life, as if the succession of 
phases through which the embryo passes were 
1 Creative Evolution , pp. 24-25. 
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only a recollection and an epitome of the 
complete past whence it has come. In addi- 
tion, the phenomena of sudden Changes, 
recently observed, help us to understahd 
more easily the conception which obtrudes 
itself under so many heads, by diminishing 
the importance of the apparent lacunae in 
genealogical continuity. Thus the trend of 
all our experience is the same. 

Now there are some certainties which are 
only centres of concurrent probabilities ; there 
are some truths determined only by succession 
of facts, but yet, by their intersection and 
convergence, sufficiently determined. 

“ That is how we measure the distance from 
an inaccessible point, by regarding it time 
after time from the points to which we have 
access .” 1 

Is not that the case here ? The affirmative 
seems all the more inevitable inasmuch as the 
language of transformism is the only language 
known to the biology of to-day. Evolution 
can, it is true, be transposed, but not suppressed, 
since in any actual state there would always 
remain this striking fact that the living forms 
met with as remains in geological layers are 

1 Report of the French Philosophical Society, meeting* 
2nd May 1901. 
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ranged by the natural affinity of their charac- 
teristics in an order of succession parallel to 
the succession of the ages. We are not really 
then inventing a hypothesis in beginning with 
the affirmation of evolution. But what we 
have to do is to appreciate its object. 

Evolution 1 We meet the word everywhere 
to-day. But how rare is the true idea ! Let 
us ask the astronomers who originate cosmo- 
gonical hypotheses, and invent a primitive 
nebula, the natural philosophers who dream 
that by the deterioration of energy and the 
dissipation of movement the material world 
will obtain final rest in the inertia of a homo- 
geneous equilibrium ; let us ask the biologists 
and psychologists who are enemies of fixed 
species and inquisitive about ancestral history. 
What they are anxious to discern in evolution 
is the persistent influence of an initial cause 
once given, the attraction of a fixed end, a 
collection of laws before the eternity of which 
change becomes negligible like an appearance. 
Now he who thinks of the universe as a con- 
struction of unchangeable relations denies by 
his method the evolution of which he speaks, 
since he transforms it into a calculable effect 
necessarily produced by a regulated play of 
generating conditions, since he implicitly 
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admits the illusive character* of a becoming 
which adds nothing to what is given. , 
Finality itself, if he keeps the name, does 
not save him from his error, for finality in his 
eyes is nothing but an efficient cause projected 
into the future. So we see him fixing stages, 
marking periods, inserting means, putting in 
milestones, continually destroying movement 
by halting it before his gaze. And we all 
do the same by instinctive inclination. Our 
concept of law, in its classical form, is not 
general : it represents only the law of co- 
existence and of mechanism, the static relation 
between two numerically disconnected terms ; 
and in order to grasp evolution we shall 
doubtless have to invent a new type of law : 
law in duration, dynamic relation. For we 
can, and we must, conceive that there is an 
evolution of natural laws ; that these laws 
never define anything but a momentary state 
of things ; that they are in reality like streaks 
determined in the flux of becoming by the 
meeting of contrary currents. “Laws,” says 
Monsieur Boutroux, “ are the bed down which 
passes the torrent of facts ; they have dug it, 
though they follow it.” Yet we see the 
common theories of evolution appealing to the 
concepts of the present to describe the past, 
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forcing them back to prehistoric times, and 
beyond the reasoning of to-day, placing at the 
beginning what is only conceivable in the 
mind of the contemporary thinker ; in a word, 
imagining the same laws as always existing 
and always observed. This is the method 
which Mr Bergson so justly criticises in 
Spencer : that of reconstructing evolution with 
fragments of its product. 

If we wish thoroughly to grasp the reality 
of things, we must think otherwise. Neither 
of these ready-made concepts, mechanism and 
finality, is in place, because both of them imply 
the same postulate, viz. that “everything is 
given,” either at the beginning or at the end, 
whilst evolution is nothing if it is not, on the 
contrary, “that which gives.” Let us take 
care not to confound evolution and develop- 
ment. There is the stumbling-block of the 
usual transformist theories, and Mr Bergson 
devotes to it a closely argued and singularly 
penetrating criticism, by an example which he 
analyses in detail . 1 These theories either do 
not explain the birth of variation, and limit 
themselves to an attempt to make us under- 
stand how, once born, it becomes fixed, or else 
through need of adaptation they look for a 

1 Creative Evolution, chap. i. 
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conception of its birth. But in both cases 
they M. 

“ The truth is that adaptation explains the 
windings of the movement of evolution, but 
not the general directions of the movement, 
still less the movement itself. The road which 
ldads to the town is certainly obliged to climb 
the hills and go down the slopes; it adapts 
itself to the accidents of the ground ; but the 
accidents of the ground are not the cause of 
the road, any more than they have imparted 
its direction .” 1 

At the bottom of all these errors there are 
only prejudices of practical action. That is 
of course why every work appears to be an 
outside construction beginning with previous 
elements ; a phase of anticipation followed by 
a phase of execution, calculation, and art, an 
effective projecting cause, and a concerted 
goal, a mechanism which hurls to a finality 
which aims. But the genuine explanation 
must be sought elsewhere. And Mr Bergson 
makes this plain by two admirable analyses in 
which he takes to pieces the common ideas of 
disorder and nothingness in order to explain 
their meaning relative to our proceedings in 
industry or language. 

1 Creative Evolution, pp, 111-112. 
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Let us come back to facts, to immediate 
experience, and try to translate its puse data 
simply. What are the characteristics of vital 
evolution? First of all it is a dynamic con- 
tinuity, a continuity of qualitative progress ; 
next, it is essentially a duration, an irreversible 
rhythm, a work of inner maturation. By the 
memory inherent in it, the whole of its past 
lives on and accumulates, the whole of its past 
remains for ever present to it ; which is tanta- 
mount to saying that it is experience. 

It is also an effort of perpetual invention, a 
generation of continual novelty, indeducible 
and capable of defying all anticipation, as it 
defies all repetition. We see it at its task of 
research in the groping attempts exhibited by 
the long-sought genesis of species ; we see it 
triumphant in the originality of the least state 
of consciousness, of the least body, of the 
tiniest cell, of which the infinity of times and 
spaces does not offer two identical specimens. 

But the reef which lies in its way, and on 
which too often it founders, is habit; habit 
would be a better and more powerful means 
of action if it remained free, but in so far 
as it congeals and becomes materialised, is a 
hindrance and $n obstacle. First of all we 
have the average types round which fluctuates 
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an action which is decreasing arid becoming re- 
duced in breadth. Then we have the residual 
organs, the proofs of dead life, the. encrusta- 
tions from which the stream of consciousness 
gradually ebbs ; and finally we have the inert 
gear from which all real life has disappeared, 
the masses of shipwrecked “ things ” rearing 
their spectral outlines where once rolled the 
open sea of mind. The concept of mechanism 
suits the phenomena which occur within the 
zone of wreckage, on this shore of fixities and 
corpses. But life itself is rather finality, if 
not in the anthropomorphic sense of premedi- 
tated design, plan, or programme, at least in 
this sense, that it is a continually renewed 
effort of growth and liberation. And it is 
from here we get Mr Bergson’s formulae : vital 
impetus and creative evolution. 

In this conception of being consciousness 
is everywhere, as original and fundamental 
reality, always present in a myriad degrees 
of tension or sleep, and under infinitely various 
rhythms. 

The vital impulse consists in a “demand 
for creation”; life in its humblest stage al- 
ready constitutes a spiritual activity; and its 
effort sends out a current of ascending realisa- 
tion which again determines the counter-current 
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of matter. Thus aft contained in a 

double movements oscem and descent -The 
first oijly, which" translates on inner work of 
creative maturation, is essentially durable ; 
the second might, in strictness, be almost 
instantaneous, like that of an escaping spring ; 
but the one imposes its rhythm on the other. 
From this point of view mind and matter 
appear not as two things opposed to each 
other, as static terms in fixed antithesis, but 
rather as two inverse directions of movement ; 
and, in certain respects, we must therefore 
speak not so much of matter or mind as of 
spiritualisation and materialisation, the latter 
resulting automatically from a simple inter- 
ruption of the former. “Consciousness or 
superconsciousness is the rocket, the extin- 
guished remains of which fall into matter .” 1 

What image of universal evolution is then 
suggested ? Not a cascade of deduction, nor a 
system of stationary pulsations, but a fountain 
which spreads like a sheaf of corn and is 
partially arrested, or at least hindered and 
delayed, by the falling spray. The fountain 
itself, the reality which is created, is vital 
activity, of which spiritual activity represents 
the highest form; and the spray which falls 
1 Creative Evolution p. 28 S. 
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is the creative act which falls, it is reality 
which is undone, it is matter and inertia. In 
a word, the supreme lafr of genesis apd fall, 
the double play of which constitutes the 
universe, comprises a psychological formula. 

Everything begins in the manner of an 
invention, as the fruit of duration and creative 
genius, by liberty, by pure mind ; then comes 
habit, a kind of body, as the body is already a 
group of habits ; and habit, taking root, being 
a work of consciousness which escapes it and 
turns against it, is little by little degraded into 
mechanism in which the soul is buried. 


Ill 

The main lines and general perspective of 
Mr Bergson’s philosophy now perhaps begin 
to appear. Certainly I am the first to feel 
how powerless a slender resume really is to 
translate all its wealth and all its strength. 

At least I wish 1 could have contributed to 
making its movement, and what I may call 
its rhythm, clearer to perception. It is from 
the books of the master himself that a more 
complete revelation must be sought. And 
the few words which I am still going to add 
as conclusion are only intended to sketch the 
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principal consequences of the doctrine, and 
allow" its distant reach to be seen. 

The .evolution of lifj? would be a very simple 
and easy thing to understand if it were fulfilled 
along one . single trajectory and followed a 
straight path. “ But we are here dealing with 
a shell which has immediately burst into frag- 
ments, which, being themselves species of 
shells, have again burst into fragments destined 
to burst again, and so on for a very long 
time .” 1 It is, in fact, the property of a 
tendency to develop itself in the expansion 
which analyses it. As for the causes of this 
dispersion into kingdoms, then into species, 
and Anally into individuals, we can distin- 
guish two series : the resistance which matter 
opposes to the current of life sent through it, 
and the explosive force — due to an unstable 
equilibrium of tendencies — carried by the vital 
impulse within itself. Both unite in making 
the thrust of life divide in more and more 
diverging but complementary directions, each 
emphasising some distinct aspect of its original 
wealth. Mr Bergson confines himself to the 
branches of the first order — plant, animal, and 
man. And in the course of a minute and 
searching discussion he shows us the character- 

1 Creative Evolution , p. 107. 
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istics of these lines in the moods or qualities 
signified by the three words — torpor , instinct, 
and intelligence', the vegetable kingdom con- 
structing and storing explosives which the 
animal expends, and man creating a nervous 
system for himself which permits him to convert 
the expense into analysis. Let us leave aside, 
as we must, the many suggestive views scattered 
lavishly about, the many flashes of light which 
fall on all faces of the problem, and let us 
confine ourselves to seeing how we get a 
theory of knowledge from this doctrine. 
There we have yet another proof of the 
striking and fertile originality of the new 
philosophy. 

More than one objection has been brought 
against Mr Bergson on this head. That is 
quite natural: how could such a novelty be 
exactly understood at once? It is also very 
desirable ; it is the demands for enlightenment 
which lead a doctrine to full consciousness of 
itself, to precision and perfection. But we 
must be afraid of false objections, those which 
arise from an obstinate translation of the new 
philosophy into an old language steeped in 
a different metaphysic. With what has Mr 
Bergson been reproached? With misunder- 
standing reason, with ruining positive science. 
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with being caught in the illusion of getting 
knowledge otherwise than by intelligence, or 
of thinking otherwise! than by thought ; in 
short, of falling into a vicious circle by making 
intellectualism turn round upon itself. Not 
one of these reproaches has any foundation. 

Let us begin by a few preliminary remarks 
to clear the ground. First of all, there is one 
ridiculous objection which I quote only to 
record. I mean that which suspects at the 
bottom of the theories which we are going to 
discuss some dark background, some pre- 
possession of irrational mysticism. On the 
contrary, the truth is, we have here perhaps 
better than anywhere, the spectacle of pure 
thought face to face with things. But it is 
a complete thought, not thought reduced to 
some partial functions, but sufficiently sure of 
its critical power to sacrifice none of its re- 
sources. Here, we may say, really is the 
genuine positivism, which reinstates all spiritual 
reality. It does not in any way lead to a 
misunderstanding or depreciation of science. 
Even where contingency and relativity are 
most visible in it, in the domain of inert matter, 
Mr Bergson goes so far as to say that physical 
science touches an absolute. It is true that it 
touches this absolute rather than sees it. More 
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particularly it perceives all its reactions on a 
system of representative forms which it presents 
to it, and observes the* effect on the , veil of 
theory with which it envelops it. At certain 
moments, all the same, the veil becomes 
almost transparent. And in any case the 
scholar’s thought guesses and grazes reality 
in the curve drawn by the succession of its 
increasing syntheses. But there are two 
orders of science. Formerly it was from the 
mathematician that we borrowed the ideal of 
evidence. Hence came the inclination always 
to seek the most certain knowledge from the 
most abstract side. The temptation was to 
make a kind of less severe and rigorous mathe- 
matics of biology itself. Now if such a method 
suits the study of inert matter because in a 
manner geometrical, so much so that our 
knowledge of it thus acquired is more incom- 
plete than inexact, this is not at all the case 
for the things of life. Here, if we were to 
conduct scientific research always in the same 
grooves and according to the same formulae, 
we should immediately encounter symbolism 
and relativity. For life is progress, whilst the 
geometrical method is commensurable only 
with things. Mr Bergson is aware of this; 
and his rare merit has been to disengage 
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specific originality from biology, while elevat- 
ing it to a typical and standard science. 

But let us come to the heart of the problem. 
What was Kant’s point of departure in the 
theory of knowledge ?• In seeking to define 
the structure of the mind according to the 
traces of itself which it must have left in 
its works, and in proceeding by a reflective 
analysis ascending from a fact to its condi- 
tions, he could only regard intelligence as a 
thing made, a fixed system of categories 
and principles. 

Mr Bergson adopts an inverse attitude. 
Intelligence is a product of evolution : we see 
it slowly and uninterruptedly constructed along 
a line which rises through the vertebrates to 
man. Such a point of view is the only one 
which conforms to the real nature of things, 
and the actual conditions of reality ; the more 
we think of it, the more we perceive that the 
theory of knowledge and the theory of life are 
bound up with one another. Now what do 
we conclude from this point of view ? Life, 
considered in the direction of “knowledge,” 
evolves on two diverging lines which at first 
are confused, then gradually separate, and 
finally end in two opposed forms of organisa- 
tion, intelligence and instinct. Several con- 
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trary potentialities interpenetrated at their 
common source, but of this source each of 
these kinds of activity preserves or rather 
accentuates only one tendency ; and it will be 
easy to mark its dual character. 

Instinct is sympathy; it has no clear con- 
sciousness of itself; it does not know how to 
reflect ; it is hardly capable of varying its steps ; 
but it operates with incomparable certainty 
because it remains lodged in things, in com- 
munion with their rhythm and with inner 
feeling of them. The history of animals in 
this respect supplies many remarkable examples 
which Mr Bergson analyses and discusses in 
detail. As much might be said of the work 
which produces a living body, and of the effort 
which presides over its growth, maintenance, 
and functions. Take a natural philosopher 
who has long breathed the atmosphere of the 
laboratory, who has by long practice acquired 
what we call “ experience ” ; he has a kind of 
intimate feeling for his instruments, their 
resources, their movements, their working 
tendencies ; he perceives them as extensions of 
himself ; he possesses them as groups of habitual 
actions, thus discoursing by manipulations as 
easily and spontaneously as others discourse in 
calculation. Doubtless that is only an image ; 
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but transpose it and generalise it, and it will 
help you to understand the kind of action 
which /livines instinct. But intelligence is 
something quite different. We are talking, 
of course, of the analytic and synthetic intelli- 
gence which we use in our acts of current 
thought, which works throughout our daily 
action and forms the fundamental thread of 
our scientific operations. I need not here go 
back to the criticism of its ordinary proceed- 
ings. But I must now note the service which 
suits them, the domain in which they apply 
and are valid, and what they teach us thereby 
about^the meaning, reach, and natural task of 
intelligence. 

W hilst instinct vibrates in sympathetic har- 
mony with life, it is about inert matter that 
intelligence is granted ; it is a rider to our 
faculty of action ; it triumphs in geometry ; 
it feels at home among the objects in which 
our industry finds its supports and its tools. 
In a word, “ our logic is primarily the logic of 
solids .” 1 But if we enter the vital order its 
incompetence is manifestly apparent. 

It is very significant that deduction should 
be so impotent in biology. Still more im- 
potent is it perhaps in matters of art or 

1 Preface to Creative Evolution . 
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religion ; whilst, on the contrary, it. works 
marvels so long as it has only to foresee move- 
ments or transformations in bodies. t What 
does this mean, if not that intelligence and 
materiality go together, othat language with its 
analytic steps is regulated by the movements 
of matter ? Philosophy once again then must 
leave it behind, for the duty of philosophy is 
to consider everything in its relation to life. 

Do not conclude, however, that the philo- 
sopher’s duty is to renounce intelligence, place 
it under tutelage, or abandon it to the blind 
suggestions of feeling and will. It has not 
even the right to do so. Instinct, with us 
who have evolved along the grooves of in- 
telligence, has remained too weak to be suffi- 
cient for us. Besides, intelligence is the only 
path by which light could dawn in the bosom 
of primitive darkness. But let us look at 
present reality in all its complexity, all its 
wealth. Round intelligence itself exists a 
halo of instinct. This halo represents the 
remains of the first nebulous vapour at the 
expense of which intelligence was constituted 
like a brilliantly condensed nucleus ; and it is 
still to-day the atmosphere which gives it life, 
the fringe of touch, and delicate probing, 
inspiring contact and divining sympathy, 
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which we see in play in the phenomena of 
discovery, as also in the acts of that “ attention 
to life,” aijd that “ sepise of reality ” which is 
the soul of good sense , so widely distinct from 
common-sense. And ihe peculiar task of the 
philosopher is *o reabsorb intelligence in 
instinct, or rather to reinstate instinct in in- 
telligence ; or better still, to win back to the 
heart of intelligence all the initial resources 
which it must have sacrificed. This is what 
is meant by return to the primitive, and the 
immediate, to reality and life. This is the 
meaning of intuition. 

Certainly the task is difficult. We at once 
suspect a vicious circle. How can we go 
beyond intelligence except by intelligence 
itself ? We are apparently inside our thought, 
as incapable of coming out of it as is a balloon 
of rising above the atmosphere. True, but on 
this reasoning we could just as well prove that 
it is impossible for us to acquire any new habit 
whatsoever, impossible for life to grow and 
go beyond itself continually. 

We must avoid drawing false conclusions 
from the simile of the balloon. The question 
here is to know what are the real limits of the 
atmosphere. It is certain that the synthetic 
and critical intelligence, left to its own strength, 
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remains imprisoned in a circle 'from which, 
there is no escape. 

But action removes the barrier, t i£intelli«* 
gence accepts the risk of taking the leap into 
the phosphorescent fluid, which bathes it, and 
to which it is not altogether foreign, since it 
has broken off from it and in it dwell the 
complementary powers of the understanding, 
intelligence will soon become adapted and so 
will only be lost for a moment to reappear 
greater, stronger, and of fuller content. It is 
action again under the name of experience 
which removes the danger of illusion or 
giddiness, it is action which verifies ; by a 
practical demonstration, by an effort of en- 
during maturation which tests the idea in 
intimate contact with reality and judges it 
by its fruits. 

It always falls therefore to intelligence to 
pronounce the grand verdict in the sense that 
only that can be called true which will finally 
satisfy it; but we mean an intelligence duly 
enlarged and transformed by the very effect 
of the action it has lived. Thus the objection 
of “ irrationalism ” directed against the new 
philosophy falls to the ground. 

The objection of “non-morality” fares no 
better. But it has been made, and people 
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j&ave thought fit to accuse Mr Bergson’s work 
of being the too calm production of an intel- 
ligence, to<| indifferent too coldly lucid, too 
exclusively curious to see and understand, un- 
troubled and unthrillod by the universal drama 
of life, by the tragic reality of evil. On the 
Other hand, not without contradiction, the 
new philosophy has been called “romantic,” 
and people have tried to find in it the essen- 
tial traits of romanticism : its predilection for 
feeling and imagination, its unique anxiety 
for vital intensity, its recognised right to all 
which is to be, whence its radical inability to 
establjsh a hierarchy of moral qualifications. 
Strange reproach ! The system in question is 
not yet presented to us as a finished system. 
Its author manifests a plain desire to classify 
his problems. And he is certainly right in 
proceeding so : there is a time for everything, 
and on occasion we must learn to be just an 
eye focussed upon being. But that does not 
at all exclude, the possibility of future works, 
treating in due order of the problem of human 
destiny, and perhaps even in the work so far 
completed we may descry some attempts to 
bring this future within ken. 

But universal evolution, though creative, is 
not for all that quixotic or anarchist. It forms 
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ft. sequence. It is a becoming with direction, 
undoubtedly due, not to the attraction of a 
clearly preconceived gqal, or the ^uid^nce of 
an outer law, but to the actual tendency of 
the original thrust. In spite of the stationary 
eddies or momentary backwashes we observe 
here and there, its stream moves in a definite 
direction, ever swelling and broadening. For 
the spectator who regards the general sweep 
of the current, evolution is growth. On the 
other hand, he who thinks this growth now 
ended is under a simple delusion : “ The gates 
of the future stand wide open .” 1 In the stage 
at present attained man is leading; he marks 
the culminating point at which creation con- 
tinues ; in him, life has already succeeded, at 
least up to a certain point ; from him onwards 
it advances with consciousness capable of re-, 
flection ; is it not for that very reason re- 
sponsible for the result ? Life, according to 
the new philosophy, is a continual creation of 
what is new : new — be it well understood — in 
the sense of growth and progress in relation to 
what has gone before. Life, in a word, is 
mental travel, ascent in a path of growing 
spiritualisation. Such at least is the intense 
desire, and such the first tendency which 

1 Creative Evolution , p. 114. 
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launched and still inspires it. But it may 
faint, halt, or travel down the hill. This is an 
undeniable* fact ; and once recognised does it 
not awake m us the presentiment of a directing 
law immanent in vital effort, a law doubtless 
not to be found in any code, nor yet bind- 
ing through the stern behest of mechanical 
necessity, but a law which finds definition at 
every moment, and at every moment also 
marks a direction of progress, being as it were 
the shifting tangent to the curve of becoming ? 

Let us add that according to the new philo- 
sophy the whole of our past survives for ever 
in us, and by means of us results in action. 
It is then literally true that our acts do to a 
certain extent involve the whole universe, and 
its whole history : the act which we make it 
accomplish will exist henceforward for ever, 
and will for ever tinge universal duration with 
its indelible shade. Does not that imply an 
imperious, urgent, solemn, and tragic problem 
of action ? Nay, more ; memory makes a 
persistent reality of evil, as of good. Where 
are we to find the means to abolish and re- 
absorb the evil ? What in the individual is 
called memory becomes tradition and joint 
responsibility in the race. 

On the other hand, a directing law is im- 
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manent in life, but in the shape of an appeal 
to endless transcendence. In dealing with 
this future transcendent to our daily life, with 
this further shore of present experience, where 
are we to seek the inspiring strength ? And 
is there not ground for asking ourselves 
whether intuitions have not arisen here and 
there in the course of history, lighting up the 
dark road of the future for us with a prophetic 
ray of dawn ? It is at this point that the new 
philosophy would find place for the problem 
of religion. 

But this word “religion,” which has not 
come once so far from Mr Bergson’s pen, 
coming now from mine, warns me that it 
is time to end. No man to-day would be 
justified in foreseeing the conclusions to which 
the doctrine of creative evolution will one day 
undoubtedly lead on this point. More than 
any other. I must forget here what I myself 
may have elsewhere tried to do in this order 
of ideas. But it was impossible not to feel 
the approach of the temptation. Mr Bergson’s 
work is extraordinarily suggestive. His books, 
so measured in tone, so tranquil in harmony, 
awaken in us a mystery of presentiment 
and imagination ; they reach the hidden re- 
treats where the springs of consciousness well 
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up. Long after we have closed them we are 
shaken within ; strangely moved, we listen to 
the deepening echo, passing on and on. How- 
ever valuable already their explicit contents 
may be, they reach. still further than they 
aimed. It is impossible to tell what latent 
germs they foster. It is impossible to guess 
what lies behind the boundless distance of the 
horizons they expose. But this at least is 
sure: these books have verily begun a new 
work in the history of human thought. 



ADDITIONAL EXPLANATIONS 

I 

MR BERGSONS WORK AND THE 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS OF CON- 
TEMPORARY THOUGHT 

A broad survey of the new philosophy was 
bound to be somewhat rapid and summary; 
and now that this is completed it will doubt- 
less not be superfluous to come back, on the 
same plan as before, to some more important 
or more difficult individual points, and to 
examine by themselves the most prominent 
centres on which we should focus the light 
of our attention. Not that I intend to probe 
in minute detail the folds and turns of a 
doctrine which admits of infinite develop- 
ment : how can I claim to exhaust a work 
of such profound thought that the least 
passing example employed takes its place as a 

particular study ? Still less do I wish to under- 
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take a kind of analytic resume ; no undertaking 
could be less profitable than that of arranging 
paragraph headings to repeat too briefly, and 
therefore obscurely, w^iat a thinker has said 
without any extravagance of language, yet 
with every requisite explanation. 

The critic’s true task, as I understand it, 
in no way consists in drawing up a table of 
contents strewn with qualifying notes. His 
task is to read and enable others to read 
between the lines, between the chapters, and 
between the successive works, what constitutes 
the dynamic tie between them, all that the 
linear form of writing and language has not 
allowed the author himself to elucidate. 

His task is, as far as possible, to master the 
accompaniment of underlying thought which 
produced the resonant atmosphere of the 
inquirer’s intuition, the rhythm and toning 
of the image, resulting in the shade of light 
which falls upon his vision. His tasK, in a 
word, is to help understanding, and therefore 
to point out and anticipate the misunder- 
standings to be feared. Now it seems to me 
that there are a few points round which the 
errors of interpretation more naturally gather, 
producing some astounding misconceptions of 
Mr Bergson’s philosophy. It is these points 
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only : that I propose to clear up. But At . the 
Same time I shall use the opportunity to 
st^pply informatibn about authorities, which 
I; have hitherto deliberately omitted, to &vbid 
riddling with references pages which were 
primarily intended to impart' a general 
impression. 

’’ JLet us begin by glancing at the milieu, of 
thought in which Mr Bergson’s philosophy 
jnust have had birth. For the last thirty ye^rs 
new currents are traceable. In what direction 
do they go? And what distance have they 
already gone ? What, in short, are the 
intellectual characteristics of our time? We 
must endeavour to distinguish the deeper 
tendencies, those which herald and prepare 
the near future. 

One of the essential and frequently cited 
features of the generation in which Taine and 
Henan were the most prominent leaders w:as 
the passionate, enthusiastic, somewhat ex- 
clusive and intolerant cult of positive science. 
This science, in its days of pride, was^oh- 
sidered unique, displayed on a plane byvit- 
self, always uniformly competent, capable of 
gripping any object whatever with the {Same 
strength, and of inserting it in the fhread 
of one and the same unbroken connection. 
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The dream of that time, dpspite all verbal 
palliations, was a universai science of mathe- 
matics mathematics, ( of course, with th^ir 
bate and Brutal rigour softened and shaded 
o#,, where feasible; <if possible, supple and 
sensitive ; in ideal, delicate, buoyant, and 
judipous ; but mathematics governed from 
end to end by an equal necessity. Conceived 
as the sole mistress of truth, this science was 
expected in days to come to fulfil all the needs 
of man, and unreservedly to take the place 
of ancient spiritual discipline. Genuine philo- 
sophy had had its day : all metaphysics seemed 
deception and fantasy, a simple play of empty 
formula 1 Or puerile dreams, a mythical pro- 
cession of abstraction and phantom ; religion 
itself paled before science, as poetry of the 
grey morning before the splendour of the 
rising sun. 

however, after all this pride came the turn 
of humility, and humility of the very lowest. 
This Reified science, borne down in its hour 
of triumph by too heavy a weight, had 
necessarily been recognised as powerless to 
go^beyond the order of relations, and radically 
incaj^ble of telling us the origin, .end, and 
basistef things. It analysed the conditions oj 
phenomena, but was ill-suited ever to grastf 

•■9 
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any realetuise, or any deep essence. Further, 
it became the Unknowable,^ before which the 
human mind could only halt in despair^ And 
in this way destitution* arose out of ambition 
itself, since thought, after trusting too ex- 
clusively to its geometrical strength* was 
compelled at the end of its effort to confess 
itself beaten when confronted with the only 
questions to which no man may ever be 
indifferent. 

This double attitude is no longer that of 
the contemporary generation. The prestige 
of illusion has vanished. In the religion of 
science we see now nothing but idolatry. The 
haughty affirmation of yesterday appears to- 
day, not as expressing a positive fact or a 
result duly established, but as bringing forward 
a thesis of perilous and unconscious meta- 
physics. Let us go even further. If true 
intelligence is mental expansion and aptitude 
for understanding widely different things, each 
in its originality, to the same degree, we must 
say that the claim to reduce reality to one 
only of its modes, to know it in one only of 
its forms, is an unintelligent claim. That is, 
in' brief formula, the verdict of the present 
generation. Not, of course, that it in any 
way misconceives or disdains the true value 
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of science, whether as an instrument of action 
for the conquest of nature, or. as intelligible 
language, allowing us to know our whereabouts 
in things and “ talk ” them, ' 

„ It is aware that in #11 circumstances' positive 
methods have their evidence to produce,', and 
that, where they pronounce within the limits 
of their power, nothing can stand against their 
verdict. But it considers first of all that 
science was conceived of late under much too 
stiff and narrow a form, under the obsession 
of too abstract a mathematical ideal which 
corresponds to one aspect of reality only, and 
that the shallowest. And it considers after- 
wards that science, even when broadened and 
made flexible, being concerned only with what 
is, with, fact and datum, remains radically 
powerless to solve the problem of human life. 
Nowhere does science penetrate to the very 
depth of things, and there is nothing in the 
world but “ things,” 

Experience has shown where the dream of 
universal mathematics leads us. Number is 
driven to the heart of phenomena and nature 
dissected with this delicate scalpel. Speaking 
in more general terms, we adopt spatial relation 
as the perfect example of intelligible relation. 
I do not wish to deny the use of such a method 
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now and again, the services it may render, or 
the beauty of construction “peculiar to the 
systems it inspires. But we must* see ft what 
price we pay for these* advantaged. Do we 
choose geometry for an informing and regulat- 
ing science? The more we advance towards 
the concrete and the living, the more we feel 
the necessity of altering the pure mathematical 
type. The sciences, as they get further from 
inert matter, unless they agree to reform, pale 
and weaken; they become vague, impotent, 
anaemic ; they touch little but the trite surface 
of their object, the body, not the soul ; in 
them symbolism, artifice, and relativity become 
increasingly evident ; at length, arbitrary and 
conventional elements crop up and devour 
them. In a word, the claim to treat the 
living as inert matter conduces to the miscon- 
ception in life of life itself, and the retention 
of nothing but the material waste. 

This experience furnishes us with a lesson. 
There is not so much one science as several 
sciences, each distinguished by an autonomous 
method, and divided into two great kingdoms. 

Let us therefore from the outset follow Mr 
Bergson in tracing a very sharp line of de- 
marcation between the inert and the living. 
Two orders of knowledge will thereby become 
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separate, one in which the frames of geometri- 
cal understanding are in place, the other where 
new means and a new attitude are required. 
The essential task of the present hour will 
now appear to us in a precise light; it will 
henceforward consist, without any disregard* 
of a glorious past, in an effort to found -as , 
specifically distinct methods of instruction 
those sciences which take for objects the 
successive moments of life in its different 
degrees, biology, psychology, sociology; — then 
in an effort to reconstruct, setting out from 
these new sciences and according to their 
spirit, the like of what ancient philosophy had 
attempted, setting out from geometry and 
mechanics. By so doing we shall succeed in 
throwing knowledge open to receive all the 
wealth of reality, while at the same time we 
shall reinstate the sense of mystery and the 
thrill of higher anxieties. A further result 
will be that the phantom of the Unknowable 
will be exorcised, since it no longer represents 
anything but the relative and momentary 
limit of each method, the portion of being 
which escapes its partial grip. 

This is one of the first controlling ideas of 
the contemporary generation. Others result 
from it. More particularly, it is for the same 
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body of motives, in the safne sense, and with 
tha same restrictions, that we distrust intellec- 
tualism ; I mean the tendency to livte uniquely 
by intelligence, to think as if the^ whole of 
thought consisted in analytic, clear and reason- 
ing understanding. 

Once again, it is not a question of some 
blind abandonment to sentiment, imagination, 
or will, nor do we claim to restrict the 
legitimate rights of intellectuality in judg- 
ment. But around critical reason there is a 
quickening atmosphere in which dwell the 
powers of intuition, there is a half-light of 
gradual tones in which insertion into reality 
is effected. If by rationalism we mean the 
attitude which consists in cabining ourselves 
within the zone of geometrical light in which 
language evolves, we must admit that ration- 
alism supposes something other than itself, 
that it hangs suspended by a generating act 
which escapes it. 

The method therefore which we seek to 
employ everywhere to-day is experience ; but 
complete experience, anxious to neglect no 
aspect of being nor any resource of mind; 
shaded experience, not extending on the 
surface only, in a homogeneous and uniform 
manner ; on the contrary, an experience 
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distributed in depth over multiple planes, 
adopting a thousand different forms to adapt 
itself to the different kinds of problems; in 
short/ a creative and unj arming experience, a 
veritable genesis, a genuine action of thought, 
a work and movement of life by which 
the guiding principles, forms of intelligibility, 
and criteria of verification obtain birth and 
stability in habits. And here again it is by 
borrowing Mr Bergson’s own formula from 
him that we shall most accurately describe the 
new spirit. 

That the attitude and fundamental pro- 
cedure of this new spirit are in no way a 
return to scepticism or a reaction against 
thought cannot be better demonstrated than 
by this resurrection of metaphysics, this re- 
naissance of idealism, which is ce^iinly one 
of the most distinctive features qffour epoch. 
Undoubtedly philosophy in France has never 
known so prosperous and so pregnant a 
moment. Notwithstanding, it is not a return 
to the old dreams of dialectic construction. 
Everything is regarded from the point of 
view of life, and there is a tendency more and 
more to recognise the primacy of spiritual 
activity. But we wish to understand and 
employ this activity and this life in all its 
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wealth, in all its degrees, and by all its 
functions : we wish to think with the whole 
of^ thought, and go to the truthc with the 
whole of our soul ; and the reason of 1 which 
we recognise the sovereign weight is reason 
laden with its complete past history. 

And what is that, really, but realism ? By 
realism I mean the gift of ourselves to reality, 
the work of concrete realisation, the effort to 
convert every idea into action, to regulate the 
idea by the action as much as the action by 
the idea, to live what we think and think 
what we live. But that is positivism, you 
will say ; certainly it is positivism. But how 
changed ! Far from considering as positive 
only that which can be an object of sensa- 
tion or calculation, we begin by greeting 
the great spiritual realities with this title. 
The deep and living aspiration of our day is 
in everything to seek the soul, the soul which * 
specifies and quickens, seek it by an effort 
towards the revealing sympathy which is 
genuine intelligence, seek it in the concrete, 
without dissolving thought in dreams or 
language, without losing contact with the 
body or critical control, seek it, in fine, as 
the most real and genuine part of being. 

Hence its return to questions which were 
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lately declared out of date and closed ; hence 
its taste for problems of {esthetics and morality, 
its close siege of social and religious problems, 
its homesickness for a faith harmonising the 
powers of action and 4 the powers of thought ; 
hence its restless desire to hark back to tra- 
dition and discipline. 

A new philosophy was required to answer 
this new way of looking at things. Already, 
in 1867; Ravaisson in his celebrated Report 
wrote these prophetic lines : “ Many signs 
permit us to foresee in the near future a 
philosophical epoch of which the general 
character will be the predominance of what 
may be called spiritualist realism or positivism, 
having as generating principle the conscious- 
ness which the mind has in itself of an 
existence recognised as being the source and 
support of every other existence, being none 
other than its action.” 

This prophetic view was further commented 
on in a work where Mr Bergson speaks with 
just praise of this shrewd and penetrating 
sense of what was coming : “ What could be 
bolder or more novel than to come and pre- 
dict to the physicists that the inert will be 
explained by the - living, to biologists that 
life will only be understood by thought, to 
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philosophers that generalities are not philo- 
sophic ?” 1 

But let us give each his due. What Ravais- 
son had only anticipated Mr Bergson *himself 
accomplishes, with a precision which gives 
body to the impalpable and floating breath of 
first inspiration, with a depth which renews 
both proof and theses alike, with a creative 
originality which prevents the critic who is 
anxious for justice and precision from insisting 
on any researches establishing connection of 
thought. 

One reason for the popularity to-day enjoyed 
by this new philosophy is doubtless to be found 
in the very tendencies of the milieu in which 
it is produced and in the aspirations which 
work it. But, after once remarking these 
desires, we must further not forget that Mr 
Bergson has contributed more than anyone 
else to awaken them, determine them, and 
make them become conscious of themselves. 
Let us therefore try to understand in itself 
and by itself the work of genius of which just 
now we were seeking the dawning gleams. 
What synthetic formula will be best able to 

1 Notice on the Life and Works of M. Felix Ramisson - 
Molten , in the Reports of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, 1904. 
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tell us the essential direction of its movement ? 
I will borrow it from the author himself : “ It 
seems to rile,” he writes , 1 “ that metaphysics 
are trying at this mortient to simplify them- 
selves, to come nearer to life.” Every philo- 
sophy tends to become incarnate in a system 
which constitutes for it a kind of body of 
analysis. 

Regarded literally, it appears to be an in- 
finite complication, a complex construction 
with a thousand alcoves of high architecture, 
“ in which measures have been taken to pro- 
vide ample lodging for all problems .” 2 Do 
not let us be deceived by this appearance : it 
signifies only that language is incommensurable 
with thought, that speech admits of endless 
multiplication in approximations incapable of 
exhausting their object. But before construct- 
ing such a body for itself, all philosophy is a 
soul, a mind, and begins with the simple unity 
of a generating intuition. Here is the fitting 
point at which to see its essence ; this is what 
determines it much better than its conceptual 
expression, which is always contingent and 
incomplete. “A philosophy worthy of the 

1 Philosophic Intuition in the Revue de Metaphysique et de 
Morale, November 1911.. 

* Ibid. 
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name has never said but one thing ; and that 
thing it has rather attempted to say than 
actually said. And it has only said one thing, 
because it has only c seen one „point : and 
that was not so much yision as contact ; this 
contact supplied an impulse, this impulse a 
movement, and if this movement, which is a 
kind of vortex of a certain particular form, is 
only visible to our eyes by what it has picked 
up on its path, it is no less true that other 
dust might equally well have been raised, and 
that it would still have been the same vortex .” 1 

Hence comes the fact that a philosophy is 
at bottom much more independent of its natal 
environment than one might at first suppose ; 
hence also the fact that ancient philosophies, 
though apparently relative to a science which 
is out of date, remain always living and worthy 
of study. 

What, then, is the original intuition of Mr 
Bergson’s philosophy, the creative intuition 
whence it comes forth ? We cannot hesitate 
long : it is the intuition of duration. That is 
the perspective centre to which we must inde- 
fatigably return; that is the principle which 
we must labour to expose in its full light ; and 

1 Philosophic Intuition in the Revue de M&aphysique et de 
Morale, November 19 II. 
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that is, finally, the source of light which will 
illumine us. Now a philosophy is not only an 
expressed irftuition; it is further and above 
all an acting intuition, ♦gradually determined 
and realised, and tested by its explanatory 
works; and it is by its fruits that we can 
understand and judge it. Hence the review 
upon which we are entering. 



II 

IMMEDIACY 

The philosopher’s first duty is in clear language 
to declare his starting-point, with what a 
mathematician would call the “ tangent to the 
origin ” of the path along which he is travelling, 
as afterwards the critic’s first duty is to describe 
this initial attitude. 1 have therefore first of 
all to indicate the directing idea of the new 
philosophy. But it is not a question of 
extracting a quintessence, or of fencing the 
soul of doctrine within a few summary 
formulae. A system is not to be resumed in 
a phrase, for every proposition isolated is a 
proposition falsified. I wish merely to eluci- 
date the methodical principle which inspires 
the beginning of Mr Bergson’s philosophy. 

To philosophy itself falls the t$sk and 
belongs the right to define itself gradually 
as it becomes constituted. On this point, 
an anticipation of experience seems hardly 
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possible; here, as elsewhere, the finding of a 
synthetic formula is a final rather than pre- 
liminary question. However, we are obliged 
from the outset of the work to determine the 
programme of the inquiry, if only to direct 
our research. It is the same on the threshold 
of every science. There, it is true, the analogy 
ceases. For in any science properly speaking 
the determination of beginning consists in the 
indication of an object, and a matter, and 
beyond that, to each new object a new science 
reciprocally corresponds, the existence of the 
one involving the legitimacy of the other. 
But if the various sciences — 1 mean the positive 
sciences — divide different objects thus between 
them, philosophy cannot, in its turn, come 
forward as a particular science, having a 
distinct object, the designation of which would 
be sufficient to characterise and circumscribe 
it. Such was always the traditional concep- 
tion : such will ours continue to be. For, as a 
matter of fact, every object has a philosophy 
and all matter can be regarded philosophically. 
In short, philosophy is chiefly a way of per- 
ceiving * and thinking, an attitude and a 
proceeding; the peculiar and specific in it is 
more an intuition than a content, a spirit 
rather than a domain. 
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What, then, is the characteristic function of 
philosophy, at least its initial function, that 
which marks its opening? 

To criticise the works of knowledge spon- 
taneously effected ; that is to say, to scrutinise 
their direction, reach, and conditions: that is 
to-day the unanimous answer of philosophers 
when questioned about the goal of their labours. 
In other terms, what they study is not so much 
such and such a particular “ thing ” as the 
relation of mind to each of the realities to be 
studied. Their object, if we must employ the 
word, is knowledge itself, it is the act of know- 
ing regarded from the point of view of its 
meaning and value. Philosophy thus appears 
as a new “order” of knowledge, co-extensive 
with what is knowable, as a kind of knowledge 
of the second degree, in which it is less a 
question of learning than of understanding, in 
which we aim at progressing in depth rather 
than in extent ; not effort to extend the 
quantity of knowledge, but reflection on the 
quality of this knowledge. Spontaneous 
thought — vulgar or scientific — is a direct, 
simple, and practical thought turned towards 
things and partial to useful results; seeking 
what is formidable rather than what is true, or 
at least so fond of formulas which can be 
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handled, manipulated, or transmitted .that it is 
always tempted to see the truth in them ; a 
thought which, moreover, sets out from more 
or less* ungparded postulates, abandons itself 
to the motive impulses of habits contracted, 
and goes straight on indefinitely without self- 
examination. Philosophy, on the contrary, 
desires to be thought about thought, thought 
retracing its life and work, knowledge labour- 
ing to know itself, fact which aspires to fact 
about itself, mental effort to become free, to 
become entirely transparent and luminous in 
its own eyes, and, if need be, to effect self- 
reform by dissipating its natural illusions. 
What we have before our eyes then are the 
initial postulates themselves, the first spon- 
taneous thoughts, the obscure origins of 
reason; and we are proceeding towards a 
point of departure rather than arrival. 

The new philosophy does not refuse to carry 
out this first critical task ; but it carries it out 
in its own way after determining more pre- 
cisely the real conditions of the problem. At 
the hour when methodical research begins, the 
philosopher’s mind is not clean-swept ; and it 
would be chimerical to wish to place oneself 
from the beginning, by some act of trans- 
cendence, ontside common thought. This 
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thought cannot be inspected and judged from 
outside. It constitutes, whether we wish it 
or no, the sole concrete and positive point of 
departure. Let us acjd that corpmoh-sense 
constitutes also our sole point of insertion into 
reality. It can only then be a question of 
purifying it, not in any way of replacing it. 
But we must distinguish in it what is pure 
fact, and what is ulterior arrangement , in order 
to see what are the problems which really are 
presented, and what are, on the contrary, the 
false problems, the illusory problems, those 
which relate only to our artifices of language. 

The search for facts is then the first necessary 
moment of all philosophy. 

But common thought comes before us at 
the outset as a piece of very composite alluvial 
ground. It is a beginning of positive science, 
and also a residue of all philosophical opinions 
which have had some vogue. That, however, 
is not its primary basis. Primurn vivere, 
deinde philosophari, says the proverb. In 
certain respects, “speculation is a luxury, 
whilst action is a necessity .” 1 But “life re- 
quires us to apprehend things in the relation 
they have to our needs .” 2 Hence comes the 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 47. 

• Laughter, p. 154. 
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fundamental utilitarianism of common-sense. 
Therefore if we wish to define it in itself and 
for itself, and no longer as a first approxima- 
tion of such and such a system of metaphysics, 
it appears to us no t longer as rudimentary 
science and philosophy, but as an organisation 
of thought in view of practical life. Thus it 
is that outside all speculative opinion it is 
effectively lived by all. Its proper language, 
we may say, is the language of customary 
perception and mechanical fabrication, there- 
fore a language relative to action, made to 
express action, modelled upon action, trans- 
lating things by the relations they maintain 
to <5ur action ; I mean our corporal and 
synthetic action, which very evidently implies 
thought, since it is a question of the action 
of a reasonable being, but which thus con- 
tains a thought which is itself eminently 
practical. 

However, we are here regarding common- 
sense considered as a source of fact. Its 
utilitarianism then becomes a kind of spon- 
taneous metaphysics from which we must 
detach ourselves. But is it not the very task 
of positive science to execute this work of 
purification? Nothing of the kind, despite 
appearances and despite intentions. Let us 
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examine more closely. The general categories 
of common thought, according to Mr Bergson , 1 
remain those of science ; the main roads 
traced by our senses through the^, continuity 
of reality are still those, along which science 
will pass ; perception is an infant science and 
science an adult perception ; so much so that 
customary knowledge and scientific knowledge, 
both of them destined to prepare our action 
upon things, arc of necessity two visions of 
the same kind, though of unequal precision 
and reach. It does not follow that science 
does not practise a certain disinterestedness as 
far as immediate mechanical utility is con- 
cerned ; it does not follow that it has no value 
as knowledge. But it does not set itself 
genuinely free from the habits contracted in 
common experience, and to inform its research 
it preserves the postulates of common-sense ; 
so that it always grasps things by their 
“ actable ” side, by their point of contact with 
our faculty for action, under the forms by 
which we handle them conceptually or practi- 
cally, and all it attains of reality is that by 
which nature is a possible object of language 
or industry. 

1 Philosophic Intuition in the Metaphysical and Moral 
Review , Novembei 19U, p- 825. 
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Let us turn now towards another aspect of 
natural thought, to discover in it the germ 
of the necessary criticism. By the side of 
“common-sense,” which is the first rough- 
draft of positive science, there is “ good sense,” 
which differs from it profoundly, and marks 
the beginning of what we shall later on call 
philosophic intuition . 1 It is a sense of what 
is real, concrete, original, living, an art of 
equilibrium and precision, a fine touch for 
complexities, continually feeling like the an- 
tennae of some insects. It contains a certain 
distrust of the logical faculty in respect of 
itself; it wages incessant war upon intellectual 
automatism, upon ready-made ideas and linear 
deduction ; above all, it is anxious to locate 
and to weigh, without any oversights ; it 
arrests the development of every principle and 
every method at the precise point where too 
brutal an application would offend the delicacy 
of reality ; at every moment it collects the 
whole of our experience and organises it in 
view of the present. It is, in a word, thought 
which keeps its freedom, activity which re- 
mains awake, suppleness of attitude, attention 

1 Cf an address on Good Sense and Classical Studies, 
delivered by Mr Bergson at the Concours general prize 
distribution, 30th July 1895. 
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to life, an ever-renewed adjustment to suit 
ever-new situations. 

Its revealing virtue is derived* from this 
moving contact with fat*t, and this living effort 
of sympathy. This is what we must tend to 
transpose from the practical to the speculative 
order. 

What, then, will be for us the beginning 
of philosophy? After taking cognisance of 
common utilitarianism, and to emerge from 
the relativity in which it buries us, we seek a 
departure-point, a criterion, something which 
decides the raising of inquiry. Where are we 
to find such a principle, except in the very 
action of thought ; 1 mean, this time, its action 
of profound life independent of all practical 
aim? We shall thus only be imitating the 
example of Descartes when solving the problem 
of temporary doubt. What we shall term 
return to the immediate, the primitive, the 
pure fact, will be the taking of each perception 
considered as an act lived, a coloured moment 
of the Cogito, and this will be for us a criterion 
and departure-point. 

Let us specify this point. Immediate data 
or primitive data or pure data are appre- 
hended by us under forms of disinterested 
action ; I mean that they are first of all lived 
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rather than conceived, that before becoming 
material for science, they appear as moments of 
life ; in brifef, that perception of them precedes 
their use. 

It is at this stage previous to language that 
we are by these pure data in intimate com- 
munion with reality itself, and the whole of 
our critical task is to return to them through 
a regressive analysis, the goal of which is 
gradually to make our clear intelligence equal 
to our primordial intuition. The latter al- 
ready constitutes a thought, a preeonceptual 
thought which is the intrinsic light of action, 
which is action itself so far as it is luminous. 
Thus there is no question here of restricting 
in any degree the part played by thought, but 
only of distinguishing between the perceptive 
and theoretic functions of mind. 

What is “ the image ” of which Mr Bergson 
speaks at the beginning of Matter and Mind 
except, when grasped in its first movement, 
the flash of conscious existence “ in which the 
act of knowledge coincides with the generating 
act of reality ” ? 1 

Let us forget all philosophical controversies 
about realism and idealism ; let us try to 

1 Report of the French Philosophical Soc iety f philosophical 
vocabulary, article e< Immediate.’’ 
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reconstruct for ourselves a simplicity, a 
virginal and candid glance, freeing us from 
the habits contracted in the coursfe of practi- 
cal life. These then £jre our “images*”: not 
things presented externally, nor states felt 
internally, not portraits of exterior beings nor 
projections of internal moods, but appearances , 
in the etymological sense of the word, appear- 
ances lived simply, without our being distin- 
guished from them, as yet neither subjective 
nor objective, marking a moment of conscious- 
ness previous to the work of reflection, from 
which proceeds the duality of subject and 
object. And such also, in every order, appear 
the “ immediate feelings ” ; as action in birth, 
previous to language . 1 

Why depart from the immediate thus con- 
ceived as action and life ? Because it is quite 
impossible to do otherwise, for every initial 
fact can be only such a pulsation of conscious- 
ness in its lived act, and the fundamental and 
primitive direction of the least word, were it in 
an enunciation of a problem or a doubt, can only 
be such a direction of life and action. And 
we must certainly accord to this immediacy a 
value of absolute knowledge, since it realises 
the coincidence of being and knowledge. 

1 Cj\ Matter and Memory i Foreword to the 7th edition. 
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But let us not think that the perception of 
immediacy is simple passive perception, that it 
is sufficient to open our eyes to obtain it, to- 
day when our utilitarian education is completed 
and has passed into the state of habit. There 
is a difference between common experience 
anff the. initial action of life ; the first is a 
practical limitation of the second. Hence it 
follows that a previous criticism is necessary 
to return from one to the other, a criticism 
always in activity, always open as a way of 
progressive investigation, always ready for the 
reiteration and the renewal of effort. 

In this task of purification there is doubt- 
less always to be feared an illusion of remain- 
ing in the primitive stage. By what criteria, 
by what signs can we recognise that we have 
touched the goal ? Pure fact is shown to be 
such on the one hand because it remains in- 
dependent of all theoretical symbolism, because 
the critique of language allows it to exist thus 
as an indissoluble residue, because we are 
unable not to “ live ” it, even when we free 
ourselves from the anxiety of utility ; on the 
other hand, because it dominates all systems, 
and imposes itself equally upon them all as 
the common source from which they derive by 
diverging analyses, and in which they become 
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reconciled. Assuredly, to attain it, to ex- 
tricate it, we must appeal to the revelations 
of science, to the exercise of deliberate thought. 
But this employment of analysis against 
analysis does not in any way constitute a 
circle, for it tends only to destroy prejudices 
which have become unconscious : it is a simple 
artifice destined to break off habits and to 
scatter illusions by changing the points of 
view. Once set free, once again become 
capable of direct and simple view, what we 
accept as fact is what bears no trace of syn- 
thetic elaboration. It is true that here a last 
objection presents itself: how shall we think 
this limit, purely given, to any degree at all 
in fact, if it must precede all language ? 

The answer is easy. Why speak thus of 
limit ? This word has two senses : at one 
time it designates a last term in a series of 
approximations, and at another a certain 
internal character of convergence, a certain 
quality of progression. 

Now, it is the second sense only which suits 
the case before us. Immediacy contains no 
matter statically defined, and no thing. The 
notion of fact is quite relative. What is 
Jact in one case may become construction 
in another. For example, the percepts of 
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common experience are facts for the physicist, 
and constructions for the philosopher ; the 
same applies to a table of numerical results, 
for the scholar who ,is trying to establish a 
theory, or for the observer and the psychologist. 
We may then conceive a series in which each 
term is fact in relation to those which follow 
it, and constructed in relation to those which 
precede it. The expression “ primitive fact ” 
then d*eter mines not so much a final object 
as a direction of thought, a movement of 
critical retrogression, a journey from the most 
to the least elaborate, and the “ contact with 
pure immediacy ” is only the effort, more and 
more prolonged, to convert the elements of 
experience into real and profound action. 



Ill 

THEORY OF PERCEPTION 

Of what the work of return to immediacy 
consists, and how the intuition which it calls 
up reveals absolute fact, we shall see by an 
example, if we study more closely a capital 
point of Mr Bergson’s philosophy, the theory 
of external perception. 

If the act of perceiving realises the lived 
communion of the subject and object in the 
image, we must admit that here we have the 
perfect knowledge which we wish to obtain 
always : we resign ourselves to conception only 
for want of perception, and our ideal is to 
convert all conception into perception. Doubt- 
less we might define philosophy by this same 
ideal, as an effort to expand our perceptive 
power until we render it capable of grasping 
all the wealth and all the depth of reality at 
a single glance. Too true it is that such an 
ideal remains inaccessible to us. Something, 
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however, is given us already in aesthetic 
intuition. Mr Bergson has pointed it out 
in some admirable pages , 1 and has explained 
to us also ho ( w philosophy pursues an analogous 
end . 2 ‘ 

But philosophy must be conceived as an art 
implying science and criticism, all experience 
and all reason. It is when we look at meta- 
physics in this way that they become a positive 
order of veritable knowledge. Kant has con- 
clusively established that what lies beyond 
language can only be attained by direct vision, 
not by dialectic progress. His mistake was 
that he afterwards believed such a vision for 
ever Impossible; and whence did this mistake 
arise, if not from the fact that, for his new 
vision, he exacted intuitive faculties quite 
different from those at man’s disposal. Here 
again the artist will be our example and model. 
He appeals to no transcendent sense, but de- 
taches common-sense from its utilitarian pre- 
judices. Let us do the same : we shall obtain 
a similar result without laying ourselves open 
to Kant’s objections. This work is everywhere 
possible, and it is, par excellence, the work of 

1 Laughter, pp. 153-161. 

* First lecture on The Perception of Change, delivered 
at Oxford, 26th May 1911. 
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philosophy: let us try then to sketch- it in 
relation to the perception of matter. 

We must distinguish two senses of the word 
“perception.” This word means, first* of all 
simple apprehension of immediacy , grasp of 
primitive fact. When we use it in this sense, 
we will agree to say pure perception. It is 
perhaps in place to see in it nothing but a 
limit which concrete experience never presents 
unmixed, a direction of research rather than 
the possession of a thing. 

However that may be, the first sense is the 
fundamental sense, and what it designates 
must be at the root of all ordinary perception ; 
I mean, of every mental operation which re- 
sults in the construction of a percept : a term 
formed by analogy with concept, representing 
the result of a complex work of analysis and 
synthesis, with judgment from externals. We 
live the images in an act of pure perception, 
whilst the objects of ordinary perception are, 
for example, the bodies of which we speak in 
common language. 

With regard to the relation of the two 
senses which we have just distinguished, 
common opinion seems very precise. It 
might be thus resumed: at the point of 
departure we have simple sensations, similar 
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to qualitative atoms (this is the part of pure 
perception), and afterwards their arrangement 
into connected systems, which are percepts. 

But criticism does not authorise this manner 
of looking at it. NoVhere does knowledge 
begin by separate elements. Such elements 
are always a product of analysis. So there 
is a problem to solve to regain the basis of 
pure perception which is hidden and obscured 
by our familiar percepts. 

I)o not suppose that the solution of this 
problem is easy. One method only is of any 
use: to plunge into reality, to become im- 
mersed in it, in a long-pursued effort to 
assimilate all the records of common-sense 
and positive science. “ For we do not obtain 
an intuition of reality, that is to say, an intel- 
lectual sympathy with its inmost content, 
unless we have gained its confidence by long 
companionship with its superficial manifesta- 
tions. And it is not a question merely of 
assimilating the leading facts ; we must 
accumulate and melt them down into such 
an enormous mass that we are sure, in this 
fusion, of neutralising in one another all the 
preconceived and premature ideas which 
observers may have unconsciously allowed 
to form the sediment of their observations. 
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Thus, and only thus, is crude materiality to 
be disengaged from known facts.” 

A directing principle controls this work and 
reintroduces order and convergence,® after 
dispensing with them" at the outset ; viz. 
that, contrary to common opinion, percep- 
tion as practised in the course of daily life, 
“ natural ” perception does not aim/ at a goal 
of disinterested knowledge, but one of practical 
utility, or rather, if it is knowledge, it is only 
knowledge elaborated in view of action and 
speech. 

Need we repeat here the proofs by which 
we have already established in the most 
positive manner that such is really the mean- 
ing of ordinary perception, the underlying 
reason which causes it to take the place of 
pure perception ? We perceive by habit 
only what is useful to us, what interests us 
practically ; very often, too, we think we 
are perceiving when we are merely inferring, 
as for example when we seem to see a dis- 

1 Introduction to Metaphysics in the Metaphysical and 
Moral Review , January 1903. For the correct interpreta- 
tion of this passage (“intellectual sympathy ”) it must not 
be forgotten that before Creative Evolution 9 Mr Bergson 
employed the word “intelligence” in a wider acceptation, 
more akin to that commonly received. 
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tance in depth, a succession of plants, of 
which in reality we judge by differences of 
colouring or relief. 

Our senses supplement one another. A 
slow education has gradually taught us to 
coordinate their impressions, especially those 
of touch to those of vision . 1 

Theoretical forms come between nature and 
us : a veil of symbols envelops reality ; thus, 
finally, we no longer see things themselves, 
we are content to read the labels on them. 

Moreover, our perception appears to analysis 
completely saturated with memories, and that 
in view of our practical insertion in the present. 
I will not come back to this point which has 
been so lucidly explained by Air Bergson in a 
lecture on Dream 2 and an article on Intel- 
lectual Effort? the reading of which cannot 
be too strongly recommended as an intro- 
duction to the first chapter of Matter and 
Memory , in which further arguments are to 
be found. I will only add one remark, follow- 

1 H. Bergson, Note on the Psychological Origins of Our 
Belief in the Law of Causality. Vol. i. of the Library of the 
International Philosophical Congress, 1900 . 

2 Report of the International Psychological Institute , May 
1901 . 

8 Philosophical Review , January 1902. 
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ing Mr Bergen, as always : perception is not 
simply contemplation, but consciousness of an 
original visual emotion combined with a com- 
plete group of actions in embryo, gestures in 
outline, and the graze of movement within, 
by which we prepare to grasp the object, 
describe its lines, test its functions, sound 
it, move it, and handle it in a thousand 
ways . 1 

From the preceding observations- springs 
the utilitarian and practical nature of common 
perception. Let us attempt now to see of 
what the elaboration which it makes reality 
undergo consists. This time I am summing 
up the fourth chapter of Matter and Memory. 
First of all, we choose between the images, 
emphasising the strong, extinguishing the 
weak, although both have, a priori, the same 
interest for pure knowledge ; we make this 
choice above all by according preference to 
impressions of touch, which are the most useful 
from the practical point of view. This selec- 
tion determines the parcelling up of matter 
into independent bodies, and the artificial 
character of our proceeding is thus made plain. 
Does not science, indeed, conclude in the same 

1 This is attested by the facts of apraxia or psychic blind- 
ness. Cf. Matter and Memory , chap. ii. 
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way, showing us — as soon as she frees* herself . 

even to a small extent from common-sense 

* 

— frill continuity re-established by “ moving 
strata,”* and all bodies resolved into station- 
ary waves and knots, bf intersecting fluxes ? 
Already, then, we shall be nearer pure percep- 
tion if we cease to consider anything but the 
perceptible stuff in which numerically distinct 
percepts are cut. Even there, however, a 
utilitarian division continues. Our senses are 
instruments of abstraction, each of them dis- 
cerning a possible path of action. We may 
say that corporal life functions in the manner 
of an absorbing milieu, which determines the 
disconnected scale of simple qualities by ex- 
tinguishing most of the perceptible radiations. 
In short, the scale of sensations, with its 
numerical aspect, is nothing but the spectrum 
of our practical activity. Commonly we per- 
ceive only averages and wholes, which we 
contract into distinct “ qualities.” Let us dis- 
engage from this rhythm what is peculiar to 
ourselves. 

Above all, let us strive to disengage ourselves 
from homogeneous space, this substratum of 
fixity, this arbitrary scheme of measurement 
and division, which, to our greater advantage, 
subtends the natural, qualitative, and undivided 
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extension of images . 1 2 And we shall finally 
have pure perception in so far as f it is accessible 
to us. 

There is no disputing the absolute value 
.of this pure perception. The impotence of 
speculative reason, as demonstrated by Kant, 
is perhaps, at bottom, only the impotence of 
an intelligence in bondage to certain neces- 
sities of the corporal life, and exercised upon 
a matter which it has had to disorganise for 
the satisfaction of our needs. Our knowledge 
of things is then no longer relative to the 
fundamental structure of our mind, but only 
to its superficial and acquired habits, to the 
contingent form which it takes on front our 
corporal functions and our lower needs. 

The relativity of knowledge is therefore not 
final. In unmaking what our needs have made 
we re-establish intuition in its original purity, 
and resume contact with reality.® 

That is how things are really presented. 
Here we are confronted by the moving con- 

1 We usually represent homogeneous space as previous 
to the heterogeneous extension of images : as a kind of 
empty room which we furnish with percepts. We must 
reverse this order, and conceive, on the contrary, that 
extension precedes space. 

2 Matter and Memory , p. 203. 
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tinuity of images. Pure perception is complete 
perception. From it we pass to ordinary per- 
ception by diminution, throwing shadows here 
and there : the reality perceived by common- 
sense is nothing else »actually than universal 
interaction rendered visible by its very inter- 
ruption at certain points. 

Whence we have this double conclusion 
already formulated higher up : the relation of 
perception to matter is that of the part to the 
whole, and our consciousness is rather limited 
than relative. It must be stated that primarily 
we perceive things in themselves, not in us; 
the subjectivity of our current perception 
comes from our work of outlining it in the 
bosom of reality, but the root of pure per- 
ception plunges into full objectivity. If, at 
each point of matter, we were to succeed in 
possessing the stream of total interaction of 
which it marks a wave, and if we were to 
succeed in seeing the multiplicity of these 
points as a qualitative heterogeneous flux 
without number or severance, we should coin- 
cide with reality itself. It is true that such 
an ideal, while inaccessible on the one hand, 
would not succeed on the other without risk 
to knowledge ; in fact, says Mr Bergson, 1 “ to 

1 Mailer and Memory, p. 38. 
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perceive all the influences of all the points of 
all bodies would be to descend to the state of 

i < 

material object.” 

But a solution of this double difficulty 
remains possible, a dynamic and approximate 
solution, which consists in looking for the 
absolute intuition of matter in such a mobili- 
sation of our perspective faculties that we 
become capable of following, according to 
the circumstances, all the paths of virtual 
perception of which the common anxiety for 
the practical has made us choose one only, and 
capable of realising all the infinitely different 
modes of qualification and discernment. 

But we have still to see how this “ complete 
experience ” can be practically thought. 



IV 

CRITIQUE OF LANGUAGE 

The perception of reality does not obtain the 
full value of knowledge, except when once 
socialised, once made the common property of 
men, and thereby also tested and verified. 

There is one means only of doing that; 
viz. "to analyse it into manageable and portable 
concepts. By language 1 mean the product 
of this conceptualisation. Thus language is 
necessary ; for we must always speak, were it 
only to utter the impotence of words. Not 
less necessary is a critique of spontaneous 
language, of the laws which govern it, of the 
postulates which it embraces, of the methods 
which convey its implicit doctrines. Synthetic 
forms are actually theories already ; they effect 
an adaptation of reality to the demands of 
practical use. If it is impossible to escape 
them, it is at least fitting not to employ them 

except with due knowledge, and when properly 

187 
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warned against the illusion of the false problems 
which they might arouse. 

Let us first of all consider thought in itself, 
in its concrete life. What are tjhe principal 
« -characteristics, the essential steps ? We readily 
say, analysis and synthesis. 

Nothing can be known except in contrast, 
correlation, or negation of another thing ; and 
the act of knowledge, considered in itself, is 
unification. Thus number appears as a funda- 
mental category, as an absolute condition of 
intelligibility ; some go so far as to regard 
atomism as a necessary method. But that is 
inexact. No doubt the use of number and 
the resulting atomism are imposed by defini- 
tion, we might say, on the thought which 
proceeds by conceptual analysis, and then by 
unifying construction ; that is to say, on syn- 
thetic thought. But, in greater depth, thought 
is dynamic continuity and duration. Its essential 
work does not consist in discerning and after- 
wards in assembling ready-made elements. 
Let us see in it rather a kind of creative 
maturation, and let us attempt to grasp the 
nature of this causal activity . 1 

The act of thought is always a complex play 

1 H. Bergson, Intellectual Effort in the Philosophical 
Review, January 1902. 
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of moving representations, an evolution of life 
in which incessant inner reactions occur. That 
is to say,* it is movement. But there are 
several plajies of thought, from intuition to 
language, and we must distinguish between 
the thought which moves on the surface 
among terms displayed on a single plane, and 
the thought which goes deeper and deeper 
from one plane to another. 

We ‘do not think solely by concepts or images ; 
we think, first of all, according to Mr Bergson’s 
expression, by dynamic schemes. What is a 
dynamic scheme? It is motive rather than 
representative, inexpressible in itself, but a 
source of language containing not so much 
the images or concepts in which it will develop 
as the indication of the path to be followed in 
order to obtain them. It is not so much system 
as movement, progress, genesis; it does not 
mark the gaze directed upon the various 
points of one plane of deliberate contempla- 
tion so much as an effort to pass through 
successive planes of thought in a direction 
leading from intuition to analysis. We might 
define it by its function of calling up images 
and concepts, representations which, for one 
and the same scheme, are neither strictly de- 
termined nor anything in particular in them- 
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selves, concurrent representations which have 
in common one and the same logical power. 

The representations called up form a Body 
to the scheme, and the relation of jfhe scheme 
to the concepts and images which it calls 
up resembles, mutatis mutandis, the relation 
pointed out by Mr Bergson between an idea 
and its basis in the brain. In short, it is 
the very act of creative thought which the 
dynamic scheme interprets, the act hot yet 
fixed in “results.” 

Nothing is easier than to illustrate the ex- 
istence of this scheme. Let us merely remark 
a few facts of current observation. Recall, for 
example, the suggestive anxiety we experience 
when we seek to remember a name; the 
precise syllables of the name still escape us, 
but we feel them approaching, and already we 
possess something of them, since we immedi- 
ately reject those which do not answer to a 
certain direction of expectancy ; and by en- 
deavouring to secure a more intimate feeling 
of this direction we suddenly arouse the desired 
recollection. 

In the same way, what does it mean to have 
the sense of a complex situation in active life, 
if not that we perceive it, not as a static group 
of explicit details, but as a meeting of powers 
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allied or hostile, convergent or divergent, 
directed towards this or that, of which the 
aggregate whole tends of itself to awaken in 
us the initial reactions which analyse it ? 

In the same way* again, how do we learn, 
how can we assimilate a vast system of con- 
cepts or images ? Our task is not to con- 
centrate an enumerative attention on each 
individual factor; we should never get away 
from them, the weight would be too heavy. 

What we entrust to memory is really a 
dynamic scheme permitting us to “regain” 
what we should not have succeeded in “re- 
taining.” In reality our only “knowledge” 
is through such a scheme, which contains in 
the state of potential implication an inex- 
haustible multiplicity ready to be developed 
in actual representations. 

How, finally, is any discovery made ? Find- 
ing is solving a problem ; and to solve a 
problem we must always begin by supposing 
it solved. But of what does such a hypothesis 
consist ? 

It is not an anticipated view of the solution, 
for then all would be at an end ; nor is it a 
simple formula putting in the present indi- 
cative what the enunciation expressed in the 
future or the imperative, for then nothing 
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would be begun. It is exactly a dynamic 
scheme ; that is to say, a method in the state 
of directed tension; and often, the discovery 
once realised as theory or system* capable of 
unending developments * and resurrections, 
remains by the best of itself a method and a 
dynamic scheme. 

But one last example will perhaps reveal the 
truth still more. “ Anyone who has attempted 
literary composition knows well that when the 
subject has been long studied, all the docu- 
ments collected, all the notes taken, we need, 
to embark on the actual work of composition, 
something more, an effort, often very painful, 
to place oneself suddenly in the very heart 
of the subject, and to seek as deep down as 
possible an impulse to which afterwards we 
shall only have to let ourselves go. This 
impulse, once received, projects the mind on a 
road where it finds both the information which 
it had collected and a thousand other details 
as well ; it develops and analyses itself n 
terms, the enumeration of which would have 
no end ; the further we advance, the more we 
discover ; we shall never succeed in saying 
everything ; and yet, if we turn sharply round 
towards the impulse we feel behind ourselves, 
to grasp it, it escapes ; for it was not a thing 
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but a direction of movement, and though in- 
definitely extensible, it is simplicity itself.” 1 

The thought, then, which proceeds from one 
representation to another in one and the same 
plane is one kind ; that which follows one and 
the same conceptual direction through descend- 
ing planes is another. Creative and fertile 
thought is the thought which adopts the second 
kind of work. The ideal is a continual oscilla- 
tion from one plane to the other, a restless 
alternative of intuitive concentration and con- 
ceptual expansion. But our idleness takes 
exception to th’s, for the feeling of effort 
appears precisely in the traject from the 
dytn mic scheme to the images and concepts, 
in the passing from one plane of thought to 
another. 

Thus the natural tendency is to remain in 
the last of these planes, that of language. We 
know what dangers threaten us there. 

Suppose we have some idea or other and the 
word representing it. Do not suppose that to 
this word there is one corresponding sense 
only, nor even a finished group of various 
distinct and rigorously separable senses. On 

1 H. Bergson, Metaphysical and Moral Review , January 
1903. The whole critique of language is implicitly con- 
tained in this Introduction to Metaphysics , 
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the contrary; there/is a whole scale correspond- 
ing; ,a complete continuous spectrum of un- 
stable meanings which tend unceasingly, to 
resolve into one another. Dictionaries attempt 
to illuminate them. The task is impossible. 
They co-ordinate a few guiding marks; but 
who shall say what infinite transitions under- 
lie them ? 

A word designates rather a current of 
thought than one or several halts on a logical 
path. Here again a dynamic continuity exists 
previous to the parcelling out of the accepta- 
tions. What, then, should be the attitude of 
mind? 

A supple moving attitude more attentive 1 to 
the curve of change than to the possible halt- 
ing-points along the road. But this is not the 
case at all ; the effort would be too great, and 
what happens, on the contrary, is this. For 
the spectrum a chromatic scale of uniform tints 
is very quickly substituted. This is in itself 
an undesirable simplification, for it is impossible 
to reconstitute the infinity of real shades by 
combinations of fundamental colours each re- 
presenting the homogeneous shore, which each 
region of the spectrum finally becomes. 

However cleverly we proportion thestf aver- 
ages, we get, at most, some vulgar counterfeit : 
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orange, for example, is not jr mixture of yellpw 
and red, although this mixture may recall to 
those who .have known it elsewhere the supple 
anc| original sensation of orange. Again, a 
second simplification,* still more undesirable, 
succeeds the first. 

There are no longer any colours at all; 
black lines serve as guide-marks. We are 
therefore with pure concepts decidedly in full 
symbolism. And it is with symbols that we 
shall henceforward be trying to reconstruct 
reality. 

I need not go back to the general character- 
istics or the inconveniences of this method. 
Concepts resemble photographic views ; con- 
crete thickness escapes them. However 
exact, varied, or numerous we suppose them, 
they can certainly recall their object, but not 
reveal it to any one who had not had any 
direct, intuition of it. Nothing is easier than 
to trace the plan of a body in four dimensions ; 
all the same, this drawing does not admit 
“visualisation in space” as is the case with 
ordinary bodies, for want of a previous intuition 
which it would awaken : thus it is with con- 
cepts in relation to reality. Like photographs 
and like plans, they are extracted from reality, 
but we are not able to say that they were 
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contained in it; and many of them besides 
are no.t so much as extracts ; they are simple 
systematised notes, in fact, notes made u^on 
notes. In other terms, concepts do not^ re- 
present pieces, parts, or element^ of reality. 
Literally they are nothing but simple symbolic 
notations. To wish to make integral factors 
of them would be as strange an illusion as that 
of seeing in the co-ordinates of a geometric 
point the constitutive essence of that point. 

We do not make things with symbols, any 
more than we should reconstruct a picture 
with the qualifications which classify it. 

Whence, then, comes the natural inclination 
of thought towards the concept ? From the 
fact that thought delights in artifices which 
facilitate analysis and language. 

The first of these artifices is that from 
which results the possibility of decomposition 
or recomposition according to arbitrary* laws. 
For that we need a previous substitution of 
symbols for things. Nothing demonstrates 
this better than the celebrated arguments 
which we owe to Zeno of Elea. Mr Bergson 
returns to the discussion of them over and 
over again . 1 

1 Essay oti the Immediate Data, pp. 85-86; Matter and 
Memory, pp. 211-213 ; Creative Evolution, pp. 333-387. 
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The nerve of the reasoning there consists in 
the evident absurdity there would be in con- 
ceiving an inexhaustible exhausted, an un- 
achievable achieved ; in short, a total actually 
completed, and yet obtained by the successive 
addition of an infinite number of terms. 

But the question is to know whether a move- 
ment can be considered as a numerical multi- 
plicity. Virtual divisibility there is, no doubt, 
but not actual division ; divisibility is in- 
definite, whereas an actual division, if it 
respects the inner articulations of reality, is 
bound to halt at a limited number of phases. 

What we divide and measure is the track 
of the movement once accomplished, not the 
movement itself : it is the trajectory, not the 
traject. In the trajectory we can count end- 
less positions ; that is to say, possible halts. 
Let us not suppose that the moving body 
meets* these elements all ready-marked. 
Hence what the Eleatic dialectic illustrates 
is a case of incommensurability; the radical 
inability of analysis to end a certain task ; our 
powerlessness to explain the fact of the transit, 
if we apply to it such and such modes of 
■numerical decomposition or recomposition, 
which are valid only for space; the impossi- 
bility of conceiving becoming as susceptible 

12 
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of being cut up into arbitrary segments, and 
afterwards reconstructed by summing of terms 
according to some law or other ; in short,* «t is 
the nature of movement, which is without 
division, number, or concept. 

But thought delights in analyses regulated 
by the sole consideration of easy language; 
hence its tendency to an arithmetic and 
geometry of concepts, in spite of the dis- 
astrous consequences ; and thus the Eleatic 
paradox is no less instructive in its specious 
character than in the solution which it 
embodies. 

At bottom, natural thought, I mean thought 
which abandons itself to its double inclination 
of synthetic idleness and useful industry, is a 
thought haunted by anxieties of the operating 
manual, anxieties of fabrication. 

What does it care about the fluxes of reality 
and dynamic depths ? It is only interested in 
the outcrops scattered here and there over the 
firm soil of the practical, and it solidifies 
“ terms ” like stakes plunged in a moving 
ground. Hence comes the configuration of 
its spontaneous logic to a geometry of solids, 
and hence come concepts, the instantaneous 
moments taken in transitions. 

Scientific thought, again, preserves the same 
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habits and the same preferences. ,It seeks 
only what repeats, what can be counted. 
E\terywhe1re, when it theorises, it tends to 
establish static relations between composing 
unities which form, ft homogeneous and dis- 
connected multiplicity. 

Its very instruments bias it in that direction. 
The apparatus of the laboratory really grasps 
nothing but arrangement and coincidence ; in 
a word, states not transitions. Even in cases of 
contrary appearance, for example, when we 
determine a weight by observing the oscilla- 
tion of a balance and not its rest, we are inter- 
ested in regular recurrence, in a symmetry, in 
something therefore which is of the nature of 
an equilibrium and a fixity all the same. The 
reason of it is that science, like common-sense, 
although in a manner a little different, aims 
only in actual fact at obtaining finished and 
work&ble results. 

Let us imagine reality under the figure of 
a curve, a rhythmic succession of phases of 
which our concepts mark so many tangents. 
There is contact at one point, but at one 
point only. Thus our logic is valid as infini- 
tesimal analysis, just as the geometry of the 
straight line allows us to define each state of 
curve. It is thus, for example, that vitality 
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maintains a relation of momentary tangency 
to the physico-chemical structure. If we 
study this relation and analogous relations, 
this fact remains indisputably legitimate* ^et 
us not think, however, thg,t such a study, even 
when repeated in as many points as we wish, 
can ever suffice. 

W e must afterwards by genuine integration 
attain moving continuity. That is exactly the 
task represented by the return to intuition, 
with its proper instrument, the dynamic scheme. 
From this tangential point of view we try to 
grasp the genesis of the curve as envelope, or 
rather, and better still, the birth of successive 
tangents as instantaneous directions. Speak- 
ing non-metaphorically, we cling to genetic 
methods of conceptualisation and proceed 
from the generating principle to its conceptual 
derivatives. 

But our thought finds it very difficult, to 
sustain such an effort long. It is partial to 
rectilineal deduction, actual becoming horrifies 
it. It desires immediately to find “things” 
sharply determined and very clear. That is 
why immediately a tangent is constructed, it 
follows its movement in a straight line to 
infinity. Thus are produced limit-concepts , 
the ultimate terms, the atoms of language. 
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As a rule they go in pairs, in antithetic 
couples, every analysis being dichotomy, since 
th^* discernment of one path of abstraction 
determines, in contrast, as a complementary 
remainder, the opposite path of direction. 
Hence, according to the selection effected 
among concepts, and the relative weight which 
is attributed to them, we get the antinomies 
between which a philosophy of analysis must 
for ever remain oscillating and tom in sunder. 
Hence comes the parcelling up of metaphysics 
into systems, and its appearance of regulated 
play “ between antagonistic schools which get 
up on the stage together, each to win applause 
in'turn .” 1 

The method followed to find a genuine 
solution must be inverse; not dialectic com- 
bination of pre-existing concepts, but, setting 
out from a direct and really lived intuition, a 
descent to ever new concepts along dynamic 
schemes which remain open. From the same 
intuition spring many concepts : “ As the wind 
which rushes into che crossroads divides into 
diverging currents of air, which are all only 
one and the same gust .” 2 

1 H. Bergson, Report of the French Philosophical Society , 
meeting, 2nd May 1901. 

2 Creative Evolution , p, 55. 
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The antinomies are resolved genetically, 
whilst in the plane of language they remain 
irreducible. With a heterogeneity of shades, 
when we mix the tints and neutralise them iby 
one another, we easily create homogeneity ; 
but take the result of this work, that is to say, 
the average final colour, and it will be impossible 
to reconstitute the wealth of the original. 

Do you desire a precise example of the work 
we must accomplish ? Take that of change ; 1 
no other is more significant or clearer. It 
shows us two necessary movements in the 
reform of our habits of imagination or 
conception. 

Let us try first of all to familiarise ourselves 
with the images which show us the fixity 
deriving from becoming. 

Two colliding waves, two rollers meeting, 
typify rest by extinction and interference. 
With the movement of a stone, and‘ the 
fluidity of running water, we form the in- 
stantaneous position of a ricochet. The very 
movement of the stone, seen in the successive 
positions of the tangent to the trajectory, is 
stationary to our view. 

What is dynamic stability, except non- 

1 Cf two lectures delivered by Mr Bergson at Oxford 
on The Perception of Change, ‘ 26 th and 27th May 1911. 
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variation arising from variation itself? Equi- 
librium is produced from speed* A man 
ru rifting solidifies the moving ground. In 
sh|>rt,* two .moving bodies regulated by each 
other, become fixed iji'relation to each other. 

After this, let us try to perceive change in 
itself, and then represent it to ourselves 
according to its specific and original nature. 

The common conception needs reform on 
two principal points : 

(1) All change is revealed in the light of 
immediate intuition, not as a numerical series 
of states, but a rhythm of phases, each of 
which constitutes an indivisible act, in such a 
way that each change has its natural inner 
articulations, forbidding us to break it up 
according to arbitrary laws, like a homo- 
geneous length. 

(2) Change is self-sufficient ; it has no need 
of a ‘support, a moving body, a “thing” in 
motion. There is no vehicle, no substance, no 
spatial receptacle, resembling a theatre-scene, 
no material dummy successively draped in 
coloured stuffs; on the contrary, it is the 
body or the atom which should be subor- 
dinate^ defined as symbols of completed 
becoming. 

Of movement thus conceived, indivisible and 
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substantial, what better image can we have 
than a musical evolution, a phrase in melody ? 
That is how we must work to conceive reality. 
If such a conception at first appears obscire, 
let us credit experience, 'for ideas are gradually 
illuminated by the very use we make of them, 
“the clarity of a concept being hardly any- 
thing, at bottom, but the assurance once 
obtained that we can handle it profitably .” 1 

If we require to reach a conception of this 
kind with regard to change, the Eleatic 
dialectic is there to establish it beyond dis- 
pute, and positive science comes to the same 
conclusion, since it shows us everywhere 
nothing but movements placed upon move- 
ments, never fixed “ things,” except as tempo- 
rary symbols of what we leave at a given 
moment outside the field of study. 

In any case, the difficulty of such a concep- 
tion need not stop us ; it is little more than a 
difficulty of the imaginative order. And as 
for the conception itself, or rather the corre- 
sponding intuition, it will share the fate of all 
its predecessors : to our contemporaries it will 
be a scandal, a century later a stroke of genius, 
after some centuries common evidence, and 
finally an instinctive axiom. 

1 H, Bergson, Introduction to Metaphysics . 
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THE PROBLEM OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
.DURATION AND LIBERTY 

Armed with the method we have just described, 
Mr Bergson turned first of all toward the 
problem of the ego : taking up his position 
in the centre of mind, he has attempted to 
establish its independent reality by examining 
its profound nature. 

The first chapter of the Essay on the 
Immediate Data contains a decisive criticism 
of the conceptions which claim to introduce 
number and measure into the domain of the 
facts of consciousness. 

Not that it is our business to reject as false 
the notion of psychological intensity ; but this 
notion demands interpretation, and the least 
that we can say against the attempt to turn 
it into a notion of size is that in doing so we 
are misunderstanding the specific character of 
the object studied. The same reproach must 

185 
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be levelled against association * of ideas , the 
system of mechanical psychology of which the 
type is presented us by Taine and Stuart ifeilL 
Already in chaps, ii. and iii. of the "JEs^y, 
and again all through * Matter and Mejnory , 
the system is riddled with objections, each of 
which would be sufficient to show its radical 
flaw: All the aspects, all the phenomena of 
mental life come up for successive review. In 
respect of each of them we have an illustration 
of the insufficiency of the atomism which 
seeks to recompose the soul with fixed 
elements, by a massing of units exterior to 
one another, everywhere and always the same : 
this is a grammatical philosophy which believes 
reality to be composed of parts which admit 
of number just as language is made of words 
placed side by side ; it is a materialist 
philosophy which improperly transfers the 
proceedings of the physical sciences td the 
sciences of the inner life. 

On the contrary, we must represent the 
state of consciousness to ourselves as variable 
according to the whole of which it forms a 
part. Here and there, although it always 
bears the same name, it is no longer the same 
thing. “The more the ego becomes itself 
again, the more also do its states of con- 
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sciousness, instead of being in juxtaposition, 
penetrate one another, blend with one another, 
and tinge one another with the colouring t of 
all # the* rest. # Thus each of us has his manner 
of loving or hating, 'and this love or hate 
reflect our entire personality.” 1 

At bottom Mr Bergson is bringing forward 
the necessity, in the case before us, of 
substituting a new notion of continuous 
qualitative heterogeneity for the old notion 
of numerical and spatial continuity. Above 
all, he is emphasising the still more imperious 
necessity of regarding each state as a phase in 
duration ; and we are here touching on his 
principal and leading intuition, the intuition 
of real duration. 

Historically this was Mr Bergson’s starting- 
point and the origin of his thought : a criticism 
of time under the form in which common- 
sense* imagines it, in which science employs it. 
He was the first to notice the fact that 
scientific time has no “duration.” Our 
equations really express only static relations 
between simultaneous phenomena; even the 
differential quotients they may contain in 
reality mark nothing but present tendencies ; 
no change would take place in our calculations 

1 Essay on the Immediate Data> pp. 125-126. 
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if the time were given in advance, instan- 
taneously fulfilled, like a linear ivhole of points 
in numerical order, with no more gehuine 
duration than that contained in the nuinerical 
succession. Even in astronomy there is less 
anticipation than judgment of constancy and 
stability, the phenomena being almost strictly 
periodic, while the hazard of prediction bears 
only upon the minute divergence between the 
actual phenomenon and the exact v period 
attributed to it. Notice under what figure 
common-sense imagines time : as an inert 
receptacle, a homogeneous milieu, neutral and 
indifferent ; in fact, a kind of space. 

The scholar makes use of a like image ; for 
he defines time by its measurement, and all 
measurement implies interpretation in space. 
For the scholar the hour is not an interval, 
but a coincidence, an instantaneous arrange- 
ment, and time is resolved into a dust of 
fixities, as in those pneumatic clocks in which 
the hand moves forward in jerks, marking 
nothing but a sequence of pauses. 

Such symbols are sufficient, at least for a 
first approximation, when it is only a question 
of matter, the mechanism of which, strictly 
considered, contains nothing “ durable.” But in 
biology and psychology quite different charac- 
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teristics become essential; age and memory, 
heterogeneity of - musical phases, irreversible 
rhyfiim “ which cannot be lengthened or 
shortened at will .” 1 

’f'h$n it is* that the return t>f time becomes 
necessary to duration. How are we to 
describe this duration ? It is a melodious 
evolution of moments, each of which contains 
the resonance of those preceding and announces 
the oite which is going to follow; it is a 
process of enriching which never ceases, and 
a perpetual appearance of novelty ; it is an 
indivisible, qualitative, and organic becoming, 
foreign to space, refractory to number. 

Summon the image of a stream of con- 
sciousness passing through the continuity of 
the spectrum, and becoming tinged succes- 
sively with each of its shades. Or rather 
imagine a symphony having feeling of itself, 
and cheating itself; that is how we should 
conceive duration. 

That duration thus conceived is really the 
basis of ourselves Mr Bergson proves by a 
thousand examples, and by a marvellous em- 
ployment of the introspective method which 
he has helped to make so popular. We 
cannot quote these admirable analyses here. 

1 Creative Evolution , p. 10, 
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A single one will serve as model, specially 
selected as referring to one of the most 
ordinary moments of our life, to show plainly 
that the perception of real duration always 
accompanies us in secret 

“ At the moment when 1 write these lines 
a clock near me is striking the hour ; but my 
distracted ear is only aware of it after several 
strokes have already sounded ; that is, I have 
not counted them. And yet an effort of 
introspective attention enables me to total 
the four strokes already struck and add them 
to those which I hear. If I then withdraw 
into myself and carefully question myself 
about what has just happened, I becdtne 
aware that the first four sounds had struck 
my ear and even moved my consciousness, 
but that the sensations produced by each of 
them, instead of following in juxtaposition, 
had blended into one another in such a way 
as to endow the whole with a peculiar aspect 
and make of it a kind of musical phrase. In 
order to estimate in retrospect the number' 
of strokes which have sounded, I attempted 
to reconstitute this phrase in thought: my 
imagination struck one, then two, then three, 
and so long as it had not reached the exact 
number four, my sensibility, on being 
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questioned, replied that the total effect 
differed in quality. It had therefore noted 
the succession of the four strokes in a way of 
its own, but quite otherwise than by addition, 
and without bringing in the image of a 
juxtaposition of distinct terms. In fact, the 
number of strokes struck was perceived as 
quality, not as quantity : duration is thus 
presented to immediate consciousness, and 
preserves this form so long as it does not give 
place to a symbolical representation drawn 
from space .” 1 

And now are we to believe that return to 
the feeling of real duration consists in letting 
ourselves go, and allowing ourselves an idle 
relaxation in dream or dissolution in sensation, 
“as a shepherd dozing watches the water flow ” ? 
Or are we even to believe, as has been main- 
tained, that the intuition of duration reduces 
“ to the spasm of delight of the mollusc basking 
in the sun ” ? This is a complete mistake ! 
We should fall back into the misconceptions 
which I was pointing out in connection with 
immediacy in general ; we should be forgetting 
that there are several rhythms of duration, as 
there are several kinds of consciousness ; and 
finally, we should be misunderstanding the 

1 Essay on the Immediate Data , pp. 95-96. 
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character of a creative invention perpetually 
renewed, which is that of our inner life. 

For it is in duration that we are free, not in 
spatialised time, as all determinist conceptions 
suppose in contradiction. 

I shall not go back to the proofs of this 
thesis ; they were condensed some way back 
after the third chapter of the Essay on . the 
Immediate Data. But I will borrow from Mr 
Bergson himself a few complementary explana- 
tions, in order, as far as possible, to forestall 
any misunderstanding. “ The word liberty ,” 
he says, “has for me a sense intermediate 
between those which we assign as a rule to 
the two terms liberty and free-will. On one 
hand, I believe that liberty consists in being 
entirely oneself, in acting in conformity with 
oneself; it is then, to a certain degree, the 
‘ moral liberty ’ of philosophers, the indepen- 
dence of the person with regard to everything 
other than itself. But that is not quite this 
liberty, since the independence I am describing 
has not always a moral character. Further, it 
does not consist in depending on oneself as an 
effect depends on the cause which of necessity 
determines it. In this, I should come back to 
the sense of ‘free-will.’ And yet I do not 
accept this sense completely either, since free- 
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will, in the usual meaning of the term, implies 
the equal possibility of two contraries, and on 
my theory we cannot formulate, or even con- 
ceive in this case the thesis of the equal 
possibility o! the twy ‘contraries, without fall- 
ing into grave error about the nature of time. 
I might say then, that the object of my thesis, 
on .this particular point, has been precisely to 
find a position intermediate between ‘moral 
liberty * and ‘ free-will.’ Liberty , such as I 
understand it, is situated between these two 
terms, but not at equal distances from both. 
If I were obliged to blend it with one of the 
two, I should select ‘ free-will.’ ” 1 

After all, when we place ourselves in the 
perspective of homogeneous time ; that is to 
say, when we substitute for the real and 
profound ego its image refracted through 
space, the act necessarily appears either as the 
resultant of a mechanical composition pi* 
elements, or as an incomprehensible creation 
eoc nihilo. 

“We have supposed that there is a third 
course to pursue ; that is* to place ourselves 
back in , pure duration. Then we seemed 
to. see action arise from its antecedents by an 

1 Btpo^^ihe Frejic^FUlpsopMtsM Society, philosophical 
vocabulary^j&rticle “ LitoeHyl’ , 
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evolution mi generis , in such a way that we 
discover in this action the antecedents w|tich 
explain it, while at the same time it *adds 
something absolutely new to them, being an 
advance upon them ( the fruit upon the 
flower. Liberty is in no way reduced thereby, 
as has been said, to obvious spontaneity. 
At most this would be the case in the 
animal world, where the psychological ’ life 
is principally that of the affections. But in 
the case of man, a thinking being, the free 
act can be called a synthesis of feelings and 
ideas, and the evolution which leads to it a 
reasonable evolution.” 1 

Finally, in a most important letter, 2 Mr 
Bergson becomes a little more precise' still. 
We must certainly not confuse the affirmation 
of liberty with the negation of physical de- 
terminism ; “ for there is more in this affirma- 
tion than in this negation.” All the ’same, 
liberty supposes a certain contingence. It is 
“psychological causality itself,” which must 
not be represented after the model of physical 
causality. 

In opposition to the latter, it implies that 

« 1 Matter and Memory , p. 205. 

2 Report of the French Philosophical Society, meeting, 26 th 
February 1903. 
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between two moments of a conscious being 
theje is not an equivalence admitting of 
deduction, that in the transition from one to 
the other there is a genuine creation. With- 
out <}oubt the free, act is, not without ex- 
planatory reasons. 

“ But these reasons have determined us only 
at. the moment when they have become 
determining; that is, at the moment when 
the act was virtually accomplished, and the 
creation of which I speak is entirely contained 
in the progress by which these reasons have 
become determining.” It is true that all this 
implies a certain independence of mental life 
in ’relation to the mechanism of matter ; and 
that is -'why Mr Bergson was obliged to set 
himself the problem of the relations between 
body and mind. 

We know that the solution of this problem 
is the* principal object of Matter and Memory. 
The thesis of psycho- physiological parallelism 
is there peremptorily refuted. 

The method which Mr Bergson has followed 
to do so will be found set out by himself in 
a communication to the French Philosophical 
Society , which it is important to study as 
introduction. 1 The paralogism included in the 

1 Report of meeting, 2nd May 1901. 
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very enunciation of the parallelist thesis is ex- 
plained in a mdmoire presented to the Geneva 
International Philosophical Confess in 1004. 1 
But the actual proof is made by the analysis 
of the memoire which fills, chaps, ii. and jii. of 
the work cited above. 2 It is there established, 
by the most positive arguments, 8 that all our 
past is self-preserved in us, that this preset 
vation only makes one with the musical 
character of duration, with the indivisible 
nature of change, but that one part only is 
conscious of it, the part concerned with action, 
to which present conceptions supply a body of 
actuality. 

What we call our present must be con- 
ceived neither as a mathematical point nor 

1 Revue de Metaphysique at de Morale , November 1 904. 

2 An extremely suggestive resume of these theses will 
be found in the second lecture on The Perception of Change • 

3 Instead of brutally connecting the two extremes of 
matter and mind, one regarded in its highest action, the 
other in its most rudimentary mechanism, thus dooming 
to certain failure any attempt to explain their actual union, 
Mr Bergson studies their living contact at the point of 
intersection marked by the phenomena of perception and 
memory: he compares the higher point of matter — the 
brain — and the lower point of mind — certain recollections 
— and it is between these two neighbouring points that he 
notes a difference, by a method no longer dialectic but 
experimental. 
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as a segment with precise limits: it is the 
mcynent of our history brought out by our 
attention to life, and nothing, in strict justice, 
would* prevent it from extending to the whole 
of this history. It, & not recollection then, 
but forgetfulness which demands explanation. 

According to a dictum of Ravaisson, of 
which Mr Bergson makes use, the explana- 
tion must be sought in the body: “it is 
materiality which causes forgetfulness in us.” 

There are, in fact, several planes of memory, 
from “pure recollection” not yet interpreted 
in distinct images down to the same recollec- 
tion actualised in embryo sensations and 
movements begun ; and we descend from the 
one to the other, from the life of simple 
“dream” to the life of practical “drama,” 
along “dynamic schemes.” The last of these 
planes is the body ; a simple instrument of 
action, a bundle of motive habits, a group of 
mechanisms which mind has set up to act. 
How does it operate in the work of memory ? 
The task of the brain is every moment to 
thrust back into unconsciousness all that part 
of our past which is not at the time useful. 
Minute study of facts shows that the brain is 
employed in choosing from the past, in dimin- 
ishing, simplifying, and extracting from it all 
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that can contribute to present experience ; but 
it is not concerned to preserve it. tii shprt, 
the brain can only explain absences ,• not 
presences . That is why the ^.nalyfcis of 
memory illustrates the" reality of mind, and 
its independence relative to matter. Thus is 
determined the relation of soul to body, the 
penetrating point which it inserts and drives 
into the plane of action. “ Mind borrows 
from matter perceptions from which it derives 
its nourishment, and gives them back to it 
in the form of movement, on which it has 
impressed its liberty .” 1 

This, then, is how the cycle of research 
closes, by returning to the initial problem, the 
problem of perception. In the two opposing 
systems by which attempts have been made 
to solve it, Mr Bergson discovers a common 
postulate, resulting in a common impotence. 
From the idealistic point of view we do not 
succeed in explaining how a world is expressed 
externally, nor from the realistic point of view 
how an ego is expressed internally. And this 
double failure comes again from the under- 
lying hypothesis, according to which the duality 
of the subject and object is conceived as pri- 
mitive, radical, and static. Our duty is dia- 

1 Matter and Memory , p, 279* 
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metrically opposed. We have to consider 
this duality as gradually elaborated, and the 
problem concerning it must be first stated, 
and then solved as a function of time rather 
thtm of space, Our # Bepresentation begins by 
being impersonal, and it is only later that 
it adopts our body as centre. We emerge 
gradually from universal reality, and our 
realising roots are always sunk in it. But this 
reality in itself is already consciousness, and 
the first moment of perception always puts us 
back into the initial state previous to the 
separation of the subject and object. It is by 
the work of life, and by action, that this separ- 
ation is effected, created, accentuated, and 
fixed. And the common mistake of realism 
and idealism is to believe it effected in advance, 
whereas it is relatively second to perception. 

Hence comes the absolute value of immedi- 
ate intuition. For from what source could an 
irreducible relativity be produced in it? It 
would be absurd to make it depend on the 
constitution of our brain, since our brain itself, 
so far as it is a group of images, is only a part 
of the universe, presenting the same character- 
istics as the whole ; and in so far as it is a group 
of mechanisms become habits, is only a result 
of the initial action of life, of original 
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perceptive discernment. And, on the other 
hand, no less absurd would be the fear t^hat 
the subject can ever be excluded or elimi- 
nated from its own knowledge, since, in reality, 
the subject, like the object, is in ‘perception, 
not perception in the subject — at least not 
primitively. So that it is by a trick of speech 
that the theses of fundamental relativity 
take root: they vanish when we return to 
immediacy ; that is to say, when we present 
problems as they ought to be presented, in 
terms which do not suppose any conceptual 
analysis yet accomplished. 



VI 

THE PROBLEM OF EVOLUTION: 
LIFE AND MATTER 

After the problem of consciousness Mr 
Bergson was , bound to approach that of 
evolution, for psychological liberty is only 
truly conceivable if it begins in some meas- 
ure with the first pulsation of corporal life. 
“ Either sensation has no raison d'etre or it is 
a beginning of liberty ” ; that is what the 
Essay on the Immediate Data 1 already told us. 

It was easy then to foresee the necessity 
of a 'general theoretical frame in which our 
duration might take a position which would 
render it more intelligible by removing its 
appearance of singular exception. 

Thus in 1901, I wrote 2 with regard to the 
new philosophy considered as a philosophy of 
becoming : “ It has been prepared by contem- 

1 Page 25. 

2 Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale , Maj 1901. 
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porary evolution, which it investigates and 
perfects, sifting it from its ore of materialism, 
and turning it into genuine metaphysics. Is 
not this the philosophy suited to the century 
of history ? Perhaps it indicates that a pertod 
has arrived in which mathematics, losing its 
rdle as the regulating science, is about to give 
place to biology.” This is the programme 
carried out, in what an original manner we 
are well aware, by the doctrine of Creative 
Evolution. 

When we examine ancient knowledge, one 
characteristic of it is at once visible. It 
studies little but certain privileged moments 
of changing reality, certain stable forms, 
certain states of equilibrium. Ancient geo- 
metry, for example, is almost always limited 
to the static consideration of figures already 
traced. Modern science is quite different. 
Has not the greatest progress which it has 
realised in the mathematical order really been 
the invention of infinitesimal analysis ; that is 
to say, an effort to substitute the process for 
the resultant, to follow the moving generation 
of phenomena and magnitudes in its contin- 
uity, to place oneself along becoming at* any 
moment whatsoever, or rather, by degrees at 
all successive moments? This fundamental 
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tendency, coupled with the development of 
biological research, was bound to incline it 
towards a doctrine of evolution; and hence 
the success of Spencer. 

TJuf time, which ,i» everywhere in modern 
science the chief variable, is only a time-length , 
indefinitely and arbitrarily divisible. There is 
no. genuine duration, nothing really tending 
to evolution in Spencer’s evolution : no more 
than there is in the periodic working of a 
turbine or in the stationary tremble of a 
diapason. Is not this what is emphasised 
by the perpetual employment of mechanical 
images and vulgar engineering metaphors, 
tile least fault of which is to suppose a homo- 
geneous time, and a motionless theatre of 
change which is at bottom only space ? “ In 

such a doctrine we still talk of time, we pro- 
nounce the word, but we hardly think of the 
thing; for time is here robbed of all effect.” 1 

Whence comes a latent materialism, ready 
to grasp the chance of self - expression. 
Whence the automatic return to the dream 
of universal arithmetic, which Laplace, Du 
Bois-Reymond, and Huxley have expressed 
with such precision. 2 

1 Creatine Evolution , p. 42. 

2 Ibid., p. 41. 
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In order to escape such consequences we 
must, with Mr Bergson, reintroduce real dera- 
tion, that is to say, creative duration, into 
evolution, we must conceive life according to 
the mode exhibited with regard to chapge in 
general. And it is science itself which calls us 
to this task. What does science actually tell 
us when we let it speak instead of prescribing 
to it answers which conform to our preferences ? 
Vitality, at every point of its becoming, is a 
tangent to physico-chemical mechanism. But 
physico-chemistry does not reveal its secret 
any more than the straight line produces the 
curve. 

Consider the development of an embryo. 
It summarises the history of species; onto- 
genesis, we are told, reproduces phylogenesis. 
And what do we observe then ? 

Now that a long sequence of centuries is 
contracted for us into a short period, and that 
our view is thus capable of a synthesis which 
before was too difficult, we see appearing the 
rhythmic organisation, the musical character, 
which the slowness of the transitions at first 
prevented us from seeing. In each state of 
the embryo there is something besides* an 
instantaneous structure, something besides a 
conservative play of actions and reactions ; 
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there is a tendency, a direction, an effort, 
a creative activity. The stage traversed is 
less interesting than the traversing itself ; this 
again is an act of generating impulse, rather 
thSn $n effect of mechanical inertia. So must 
the case be, by analogy, with general evolu- 
tion. W e have there, as it were, a vision of 
biological duration in miniature; expansion 
and relaxation of its tension bring its homo- 
geneity to notice, but at the same time, 
properly speaking, evolution disappears. 

And further, Mr Bergson establishes by 
direct and positive arguments that life is 
genuine creation. A similar conclusion is 
presented as the envelope of his whole 
doctrine. 

It is imposed first of all by immediate 
evidence, for we cannot deny that the history 
of life is revealed to us under the aspect of a 
progress and an ascent. And this impulse 
implies initiative and choice, constituting an 
effort which we are not authorised by the 
facts to pronounce fatalistic : “A simple glance 
at the fossil species shows us that life could 
have done without evolution, or could have 
evolted only within very restricted limits, had 
it chosen the far easier path open to it of 
becoming cramped in its primitive forms; 
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certain Foraminifera have not varied since 
the silurian period ; the Lingulae, looking 
unmoved upon the innumerable revolutions 
which have upheaved our planet, are *to-day 
what they were in the * most distant times 
of the palaeozoic era.” 1 Moreover, if, in us, 
life is indisputably creation and liberty, how 
would it not, to some extent, be so * in 
universal nature ? “ Whatever be the in- 

most essence of what is and what is being 
made, we are of it : 2 a conclusion by analogy 
is therefore legitimate. But, above all, this 
conclusion is verified by its aptitude for 
solving problems of detail, and for taking 
account of observed facts ; and in this respect 
1 regret that I can only refer the reader to 
the whole body of admirable discussions and 
analyses drawn up by Mr Bergson with regard 
to “the plant and the animal,” or “the 
development of animal life.” 3 

As regards matter, two main laws stand out 
from the whole of our science, relative to its 
nature and its phenomena : a law of conserva- 
tion and a law of degradation. On the one 
hand, we have mechanism, repetition, inertia, 

1 Creative Evolution , p. 111. 

2 Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale , November 1JJ11. 

8 Creative Evolution, chap, ii. 
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constants, and invariants : the , play of the 
material world, from the point of view of 
quantity , offers us the aspect of an immense 
transformation without gain or loss, a homo- 
geneous transformation tending to maintain in 
itself an exact equivalence between the de- 
parture and arrival point. On the other hand, 
from the point of view of quality, we have 
something which is being used up, lowered, 
degraded, exhausted : energy expended, move- 
ment dissipated, constructions breaking up, 
weights falling, levels becoming equalised, and 
differences effaced. The travel of the material 
world appears then as a loss, a movement of 
fall and descent. 

In addition, there is only a tendency to 
conservation, a tendency which is never realised 
except imperfectly ; while, on the contrary, 
we notice that the failure of the vital impulse 
is moist infallibly interpreted by the appearance 
of mechanism. Reality falling asleep or break- 
ing up is the figure under which we finally 
observe matter : matter then is secondary . 

Finally, according to Mr Bergson, matter is 
defined as a kind of descent ; this descent as 
the interruption of an ascent ; this ascent itself 
as growth ; and thus a principle of creation is 
at the base of things. 
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Such a view seems obscure and disturbing 
to the mathematical understanding. It pan* 
not accustom itself to the idea of a becoming 
which is more than a simple change of distri- 
bution, and more than a simple expression^ of 
latent wealth. When confronted with such 
an idea, it always harks back to its eternal 
question : How has something come out. of 
nothing ? The question is false ; for the idea 
of nothing is only a pseudo-idea. Nothing is 
unthinkable, since to think nothing is neces- 
sarily to think or not to think something ; and 
according to Mr Bergson’s formula, 1 “the 
representation of void is always a full repre- 
sentation.” When 1 say: “There is nothing,” 
it is not that I perceive a “ nothing.” I never 
perceive except what is. But I have not per- 
ceived what 1 was seeking, what I was expect- 
ing, and I express my deception in the language 
of my desire. Or else I am speaking a language 
of construction, implying that I do not yet 
possess what I intend to make. 

Let us abruptly forget these idols of practical 
action and language. The becoming of evolu- 
tion will then appear to us in its true light, 
as phases of gradual maturation, rounded at 

1 Cj\ the discussion on existence and non-existence in 
chap. iv. of Creative Evolution , pp. 298-322. 
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intervals by crises of creative discovery. Con- 
tinuity and discontinuity will thus admit pos- 
sibility of reconciliation, the one as an aspect 
of ascent towards the future, the other as an 
aspect of retrospection after the event. And 
we shall see that the same key will in addition 
disclose to us the theory of knowledge. 


14 



VII 

THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE: 
ANALYSIS AND INTUITION 

We know what importance has been attached 
since Kant to the problem of reason : it would 
seem sometimes that all future philosophy is a 
return to it ; that it is no longer called to speak 
of anything else. Besides, what we understand 
by reason, in the broad sense, is, in the human 
mind, the power of light, the essential operation 
of which is defined as an act of directing syn- 
thesis, unifying the experience and rendering 
it by that very fact intelligible. Every move- 
ment of thought shows this power in exercise. 
To bring it everywhere to the front would be 
the proper task of philosophy ; at least it is 
in this manner that we understand it to-day. 
But from what point of view and by what 
method do we ordinarily construct this theory 
of knowledge ? 

The spontaneous works of mind, perception, 
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science, art, and morality are the departure- 
point of the inquiry and its initial matter. 
We.do not ask ourselves whether but how they 
acre possible, what they imply, and what they 
sdpppse ; a regressive analysis attempts by 
critical reflection to discern in them their 
.principles and requisites. The task, in short, 
is .to reascend from production to producing 
activity, which we regard as sufficiently re- 
vealed by its natural products. 

Philosophy, in consequence, is no longer 
anything but the science of problems already 
solved, the science which is confined to saying 
why knowledge is knowledge and action action, 
of such and such a kind, and such and such a 
quality. And in consequence also reason can 
no longer appear anything but an original 
datum postulated as a simple fact, as a 
complete system come down ready-made from 
heaven, at bottom a kind of non-temporal 
essence, definable without respect to duration, 
evolution, or history, of which all genesis and 
all progress are absurd. In vain do we persist 
in maintaining that it is originally an act ; we 
always come round to the fact that the method 
followed compels us to consider this act only 
when once accomplished, and when once 
expressed in results. The inevitable con- 
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sequence is that we imprison ourselves hope- 
lessly in the affirmation of Kantian relativism. 

Such a system can only be true as a partial 
and temporary truth: at the most, it is ft 
moment of truth. “ If we read the Critique iff 
Pure Reason closely, we become aware that 
Kant has made the critique, not of reason 
in general, but of a reason fashioned to the 
habits and demands of Cartesian mechanism or 
Newtonian physics .” 1 Moreover, he plainly 
studies only adult reason, its present state, a 
plane of thought, a sectional view of becoming. 
For Kant, men progress perhaps in reason, but 
reason itself has no duration : it is the fixed 
spot, the atmosphere of dead eternity in which 
every mental action is displayed. But this 
could not be the final and complete truth. Is 
it not a fact that human intelligence has been 
slowly constituted in the course of biological 
evolution ? To know it, we have not so much 
to separate it statically from its works, as to 
replace it in its history. 

Let us begin with life, since, in any case, 
whether we will or no, it is always m life and 
by life that we are. 

Life is not a brute force, a blind mechanism, 

1 H. Bergson, Report of French Philosophical Society , 
meeting, 2nd May 1901 . 
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from which one could never conceive that 
thought would spring. From its first pulsa- 
tion, life is consciousness, spiritual activity. 
Creative effort tending towards liberty ; that is, 
discernment already luminous, although the 
quality is at first faint and diffused. In other 
> terms, life is at bottom of the psychological 
nature of a tendency. But “ the essence of a 
tendency is to develop in sheaf-form, creating, 
by the mere fact of its growth, diverging 
directions between which its impulse will be 
divided.” 1 

Along these different paths the comple- 
mentary potentialities are produced and 
intensified, separating in the very process, their 
original interpretation being possible only in 
the state of birth. One of them ends in what 
we call intelligence. This latter therefore has 
become gradually detached from a less intense 
but fuller luminous condition, of which it 
has retained only certain characteristics to 
accentuate them. 

We see that we must conceive the word 
mind — or, if we prefer the word, thought— as 
extending beyond intelligence. Pure intelli- 
gence, or the faculty of critical reflection 
and conceptual analysis, represents only one 

1 Creative Evolution , p. 108, 
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form of thought in its entirety, a function, a 
determination or particular adaptation, the 
part organised in view of practical action* the 
part consolidated as language. What are its 
characteristics ? It understands only wljat fc 
discontinuous, inert, and fixed, that which has 
neither change nor duration ; it bathes in an 
atmosphere of spatiality ; it uses mathematics 
continually ; it feels at home only among 
“ things,” and everything is reduced by ‘it to 
solid atoms ; it is naturally “ materialist,” 
owing to the very fact that it naturally grasps 
“forms” only. What do we mean by that 
except that its object of election is the 
mechanism of matter? But it supposes life ; 
it only remains living itself by continual loans 
from a vaster and fuller activity from which it 
is sprung. And this return to complementary 
powers is what we call intuition. 

From this point of view it becomes easy to 
escape Kantian relativity. We are confronted 
by an intelligence which is doubtless no longer 
a faculty universally competent, but which, on 
the contrary, possesses in its own domain a 
greater power of penetration. It is arranged 
for action. Now action would not be able to 
move in irreality. Intelligence, then, makes 
us acquainted, if not with all reality, at least 
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with some of it, namely that part by which 
reality is a possible object of mechanical or 
synthetic action. 

• More profoundly, intuition falls into analysis 
ais life into matter .they are two aspects of 
the same movement. That is why, “ provided 
we only consider tne general form of physics, 
we can say that it touches the absolute.” 1 

In other terms, language and mechanism 
are regulated by each other. This explains at 
once the success of mathematical science in 
the order of matter, and its non-success in the 
order of life. 

For, when confronted with life, intelligence 
ftiils. “ Being a deposit of the evolutive 
movement along its path, how could it be 
applied throughout the evolutive movement 
itself? We might as well claim that the part 
equals the whole, that the effect can absorb 
its ckuse into itself, or that the pebble left on 
the shore outlines the form of the wave which 
brought it.” 2 

Is not that as good as saying that life is 
unknowable ? Must we conclude that it is 
impossible to understand it ? 

“We should be forced to do so, if life 

1 Creative Evolution, p. 21 6 . 

2 Preface to Creative Evolution. 
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had employed all the psychic potentialities it 
contains in making pure understandings ; that 
is to say, in preparing mathematicians. c But 
the line of evolution which ends in man*is not 
the only one. By other, divergent *ways othfcr 
forms of consciousness have developed, which 
have not been able to free themselves from 
external constraint, nor regain the victory 
over themselves as intelligence has done, but 
which, none the less for that, also express 
something immanent and essential in the 
movement of evolution. 

“ By bringing them into connection with one 
another, and making them afterwards amalga- 
mate with intelligence, should we not thus 
obtain a consciousness co-extensive with life, 
and capable, by turning sharply round upon 
the vital thrust which it feels behind it, of 
obtaining a complete, though doubtless vanish- 
ing vision ? ” 1 It is precisely in this that the 
act of philosophic intuition consists. “We 
shall be told that, even so, we do not get beyond 
our intelligence, since it is with our intelligence, 
and through our intelligence, that we observe 
all the other forms of consciousness. And we 
should be right in saying so, if we were pure 
intelligences, if there had not remained round 

1 Creative Evolution . Preface, 
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otir conceptual and logical thought a vague 
nebula, made of the very substance at the 
expense of which the luminous nucleus, which 
We call intelligence, has been formed. In it 
rCsid$ certain complementary powers of the 
understanding, of which we have only a 
.confused feeling when we remain shut up in 
ourselves, but which will become illumined 
and distinct when they perceive themselves at 
work' so to speak, in the evolution of nature. 
They will thus learn what effort they have to 
make to become more intense, and to expand 
in the actual direction of life.” 1 Does that 
mean abandonment to instinct, and descent 
With it into infra-consciousness again ? By no 
means. On the contrary, our task is to bring 
instinct to enrich intelligence, to become free 
and illumined in it ; and this ascent towards 
super-consciousness is possible in the flash of 
an intuitive act, as it is sometimes possible for 
the eye to perceive, as a pale and fugitive 
gleam, beyond what we properly term light, 
the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum. 

Can we say of such a doctrine that it seeks 
to go, or that it goes “ against intelligence ” ? 
Nothing authorises such an accusation, for 
limitation of a sphere is not misappreciation of 

1 Creative Evolution, Preface. 
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every legitimate exercise. But intelligence is 
not the whole of thought, and its natural 
products do not completely exhaust or mani- 
fest our power of light. 

Besides, that intelligence and reason are m>t 
things completed, for ever arrested in their 
inner structure, that they evolve and expand, 
is a fact: the place of discovery is precisely 
the residual fringe of which we were speaking 
above. In this respect, the history of thought 
would furnish examples in plenty. Intuitions 
at first obscure, and only anticipated, facts 
originally admitting no comparison, and as it 
were irrational, become instructive and luminous 
by the fruitful use made of them, and by the 
fertility which they manifest. In order to 
grasp the complex content of reality, the mind 
must do itself violence, must awaken its sleep- 
ing powers of revealing sympathy, must expand 
till it becomes adapted to what formerly shdcked 
its habits so much as almost to seem contradic- 
tory to it. Such a task, moreover, is possible : 
we work out its differential every moment, and 
its complete whole appears in the sequence of 
centuries. 

At bottom, the new theory of knowledge 
has nothing new in it except the demand 
that all the facts shall be taken into account : 
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it renews duration in the thinking mind, and 
plaaes itself at the point of view of creative 
invention, not only at that of subsequent 
demonstration. Hence its conception of ex- 
perience, which, fo£» it, is not simple infor- 
mation, fitted intc pre-existing frames, but 
elaboration of the frames themselves. 

Hence the 'problem of reason changes its 
aspect. A great mistake has been made in 
thinking that Mr Bergson’s doctrine mis- 
understands it : to deny it and to place it are 
two different things. In its inmost essence, 
reason is the demand for unity ; that is why 
it is displayed as a faculty of synthesis, and 
why its essential act is presented as appercep- 
tion of relation. It is unifying activity, not so 
much by a dialectic of harmonious construction 
as by a view of reciprocal implication. But 
all that, however shaded we suppose it, entails 
a previous analysis. Therefore if we place 
ourselves in a perspective of intuition, I mean, 
of complete perception, the demand for reason 
appears second only, without being deprived, 
however, of its true task : it is an echo and 
a recollection, an appeal and a promise of 
profound continuity, our original anticipation 
and our final hope, in the bosom of the 
elementary atomism which characterises the 
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transitory region of language ; and reason thus 
marks the zone of contact between intelligence 
and instinct. 

Is thought only possible under the law of 
number ? Does reality *0!jly become an object 
of knowledge as a system of distinct but 
regulated factors and moments? Do ideas 
exist only by their mutual relations, which 
first of all oppose them and afterwards force 
intelligence to move endlessly from one term 
to another? If such were the case, reason 
would certainly be first, as alone making an 
intelligible continuity out of discontinuous 
perception and restoring total unity to each 
temporary part by a synthetic dialectic. But 
all this really has meaning only after analysis 
has taken place. The demand for rational 
unity constitutes in the bosom of atomism 
something like a murmur of deep underlying 
continuity : it expresses in the very language 
of atomism, atomism’s basic irreality. There 
is no question of misunderstanding reason, but 
only of putting it in its proper place. In a 
perspective of complete intuition nothing 
would require to be unified. Reason would 
then be reabsorbed in perception. That is 
to say, its present task is to measure and 
correct in us the limits, gaps, and weaknesses 
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of the perceptive faculty. In this respect not 
a m^in of us thinks of denying it its task. But 
we try with Mr Bergson to reduce this task to 
its true worth and genuine importance. For 
w# are decidedly tired of hearing “ Reason ” 
invoked in solemn and moving tones, as if 
to write the venerable name with the largest 
of jcapital R’s J were a magic solution of all 
problems. 

Mirfd, in fact, sets out from unity rather 
than arrives at it ; and the order which it 
appears, to discover subsequently in an ex- 
perience which at first is manifold and in- 
coherent is only a refraction of the original 
unity through the prism of a spontaneous 
analysis. Mr Bergson admirably points out 1 
that there are two types of order, geometric 
and vital, the one a static hierarchy of relations, 
the other a musical continuity of moments. 
Thestf two types are opposed, as space to 
deration and matter to mind ; but the nega- 
tion of one coincides with the position of the 
other. It is therefore impossible to abolish 
both at once. The idea of disorder does not 
correspond to any genuine reality. It is 
essentially relative, and arises only when we 
do not meet the type of order which we were 
3 Creative Evolution, pp, 240-244* and 252-257. 
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expecting ; and then it expresses our deception 
in the language of our expectation, the absence 
of the expected order being equivalent, -from 
the practical point of view, to the absence t>f 
all order. Regarded in itself, this notion- »is 
only a verbal entity, unduly taking form as 
the common basis of two antithetic types. 
How therefore do we corne to speak of a 
“perceptible diversity” which mind has to 
regulate and unify ? This is only true at 
most of the disjointed experience employed 
by common-sense. Reason, accepting this 
preliminary analysis, and proceeding to 
language, seeks to organise it according to 
the mathematical type. But it is the vital 
type which corresponds to absolute reality, at 
least when it is a question of the Whole; and 
only intuition has re-access to it, by soaring 
above synthetic dissociations. 



VIII 

CONCLUSION 

As my last word and closing formula I come 
back to the leitmotiv of my whole study : 
Mr Bergsons philosophy is a philosophy of 
duration. 

Let us regard it from this point of view, 
as contact with creative effort, if we wish to 
conceive aright the original notions which it 
proposes to us about liberty, life, and intuition. 

Let us say once more that it appears as the 
enthronement of positive metaphysics : positive, 
that is to say, capable of continuous, regular, 
and collective progress, no longer forcibly 
divided into irreducible schools, “ each of 
which retains its place, chooses its dice, and 
begins a never-ending match with the rest .” 1 

1 Introduction to Metaphysics in the Revue de Met aphysique 
el de Morale , January 1903. Psychology, according to Mr 
Bergson, studies the human mind in so far as it operates 
in a useful manner to a practical end ; metaphysics repre- 
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Let us next say that until the present 
moment it constitutes the only doctrine wljich 
is truly a metaphysic of experience, since no 
other, at bottom, explains why thought, in its 
work of discovery and verification-, remains in 
subjection to a law of probation by durable 
action. We have now only to show how it 
evades certain criticisms which have been 
levelled against its tendencies. 

Some have wanted to see in it a kind of 
atheist monism. Mr Bergson has answered 
this point himself. What he rejects, and what 
he is right in rejecting, are the doctrines which 
confine themselves to personifying the unity of 
nature or the unity of knowledge in God as 
motionless first cause. God would really be 
nothing, since he would do nothing. But he 
adds: “The considerations put forward in 
my Essay on the Immediate Data result in an 
illustration of the fact of liberty ; those of 
Matter and Memory lead us, I hope, to put 
our finger on mental reality ; those of Creative 


sent the effort of this same mind to free itself from the 
conditions of useful action, and regain possession of itself 
as pure creative energy. Now experience, the experience 
of the laboratory, allows us to measure with more and 
more accuracy the divergence between these two planes of 
life ; hence the positive character of the new metaphysics. 
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Evolution present creation as a fact : from all 
this we derive a clear idea of a free and creating 
God, producing matter and life at once, whose 
creature effort is continued, in a vital direction, 
by the evohition of^pecies and the construction 
of human personalities.” 1 How can we help 
finding in these words, according to the actual 
expression of* the author, the most categorical 
refutation “ of monism and pantheism in 
general ” ? 

Now, to go further and become more precise, 
Mr Bergson points out that we must “approach 
problems of quite a different kind, those of 
morality.” About these new problems the 
author of Creative Evolution has as yet said 
nothing ; and he will say nothing, so long as 
his method does not lead him, on this point, to 
results as positive, after their manner, as those 
of his other works, because he does not consider 
that- mere subjective opinions are in place in 
•philosophy. He therefore denies nothing ; he 
is waiting and searching, always in the same 
spirit : what more could we ask of him ? 

One thing only is possible to-day : to discern 
in the doctrine already existing the points of a 

1 Letter to P. de Tonquedec, published in the Studies of 
20th February 1912, and ‘quoted here as found in the 
Annals of Christian Philosophy, March 1912. 
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moral and religious philosophy which present 
themselves in advance for ultimate insertion, 
This is what we are permitted to attempt. 
But let us fully understand what is at .issue* 
The question is only to .know whether, as hae 
been claimed, there is incompatibility between 
Mr Bergson’s point of view and the religious 
or moral point of view ; whether *the premisses 
laid down block the road to all future develop- 
ment in the direction before us ; or whether, on 
the contrary, such a development is invited by 
some parts at least of the previous work. The 
question is not to find in this work the necessary 
and sufficient bases, the already formed and 
visible lineaments of what will one day com- 
plete it. To imagine that the religious and 
moral problem is bound to be regarded by Mr 
Bergson as arising when it is too late for re- 
vision, as admitting proposition and solution 
only as functions of a previous theoretical 
philosophy beyond which we should not go ,*• 
that in his eyes the solution of this problem 
will be deduced from principles already laid 
down without any call for the introduction of 
new facts or new points of view, without any 
need to begin from a new intuition ; that his 
view precludes all considerations of strictly 
‘spiritual life, of inner and profound action, 
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regarding things in relation to God and in an 
eternal perspective: such a view would be 
illegitimate and unreasonable, first of all, 
because Mr Bergson has said nothing of the 
kind, and s'econdly* .because it is contrary to all 
his tendencies. 

After, the Essay on the Immediate Data 
c/itics proceeded to confine him in an irre- 
ducible static dualism; after Matter and 
Meikory they condemned him as failing for 
ever to explain the juxtaposition of the two 
points of view, utility and truth : why should 
we require that after Creative Evolution he 
should be forbidden to think anything new, or 
distinguish, for example, different orders of 
life ? 

The problems must be approached one after 
the other, and, in the solution of each of them, 
it is proper to introduce only the necessary 
elements. But each result is only “tempo- 
’rarily final.” Let us lose the strange habit of 
asking an author continually to do something 
other than he has done, or, in what he has 
done, to give us the whole of his thought. 

Till now, Mr Bergson has always considered 
each new problem according to its specific and 
original nature, and, to solve it, he has always 
supplied a new effort of autonomous adapta-* 
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tion: why should it be, otherwise for the 
future? 1 seek vainly for the decree forbid- 
ding him the right to study the problem of 
biological evolution in itself, and for, the* 
necessity which compels Jiim to abide now by, 
the premisses contained in his past work. 1 J 

The only point which we have to examine 
is this : will the moral and religious question 
compel Mr Bergson to break with the con- 
clusions of his previous studies, and cam we 
not, on the contrary, foresee points of general 
agreement ? 

In the depths of ourselves we find liberty ; 
in the depths of universal being we find a 
demand for creation. Since evolution is crea- 
tive, each of its moments works for the pro- 
duction of an indeducible and transcendent 
future. This future must not be regarded as 
a simple development ot the present, a simple 
expression of germs already given. Conse- 
quently we have no authority for saying that • 
there is for ever only one order of life, only 
one plane of action, only one rhythm of 
duration, only one perspective of existence. 
And if disconnections and abrupt leaps are 

1 For Mr Bergson, the religious sentiment, as the senti- 
ment of obligation, contains a basis of "immediate datum ” 
rendering it indissoluole and irreducible. 
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visible in the economy of the past — from matter 
to life, from the animal to man — we have no 
authority again for claiming that we cannot 
obsefve to-day something analogous in the 
•very, essence of htnrmn life, that the point of 
view of the flesh, and the point of view of the 
spirit, the point of view of reason, and the 
point of view of charity are a homogeneous 
extension of it. And apart from that, taking 
life in its first tendency, and in the general 
direction of its current, it is ascent, growth, 
upward effort, and a work of spiritualising and 
emancipating creation: by that we might 
define Good, for Good is a path rather than 
*a thing. 

But life may fail, halt, or travel downwards. 
“ Life in general is mobility itself ; the parti- 
cular manifestations of life accept this mobility 
only with regret, and constantly fall behind. 
Wllile it is always going forward, they would 
* be glad to mark time. Evolution in general 
would take place as far as possible in a straight 
line; special evolution is a circular advance. 
Like dust-eddies raised by the passing wind, 
living bodies are self-pivoted and hung in the 
full breeze of life .” 1 Each species, each indi- 
vidual, each function tends to take itself as its 

1 Creative Evolution , p. 139. 
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end ; mechanism, habit, body, and letter, which 
are, strictly speaking, pure instruments, actually 
become principles of death. Thus it comes 
about that life is exhausted in efforts towards? 
self-preservation, allows itself to be 'converted* 
by matter into captive eddies, sometimes even 
abandons itself to the inertia of the, weight 
which it ought to raise, and surrenders to the 
downward current which constitutes the essence 
of materiality : it is thus that Evil would be 
defined, as the direction of travel opposed to 
Good. Now, with man, thought, reflection, 
and clear consciousness appear. At the same 
time also properly moral qualifications appear : 
good becomes duty, evil becomes sin. At 
this precise moment, a Yiew problem begins, 
demanding the soundings of a new intuition, 
yet connected at clear and visible points with 
previous problems. 

This is the philosophy which some "are 
pleased to say is closed by nature to all ’ 
problems of a certain order, problems of reason 
or problems of morality. There is no doctrine, 
on the contrary, which is more open, and none 
which, in actual fact, lends itself better to 
further extension. 

It is not my duty to state here what I 
Believe can be extracted from it. Still less 
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is it my duty to try to foresee what Mr 
Bergson's conclusions will be. Let us confine 
cursplves to taking it in what it has expressly 
given «us of itself. From this point of view, 
which is thkt of pure knowledge, I must again, 
as I conclude, emphasise its exceptional im- 
portance, and its infinite reach. It is possible 
not to understand it. Such is frequently the 
case : thus it always has been in the past, each 
time* that a truly new intuition has arisen 
among men ; thus it will be until the inevitable 
day when disciples more respectful of the 
letter than the spirit will turn it, alas, into 
a new scholastic. What does it matter I The 
ftiture is there ; despite misconceptions, despite 
incomprehensions, there is henceforth the 
departure-point of all speculative philosophy ; 
each day increases the number of minds which 
recognise it ; and it is better not to dwell upon 
the proofs of several of those who are unable 
or unwilling to see it. 
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Wilfred T. Grenfell. With Illustrations from old engravings, 
photographs and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

CECIL (Lord HUGH), M.A., M.P. Conservatism. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 11 in the Home 
University Libraiy ; for list, see p. 35. 

CHADWICK(HERBERT CLIFTON). Antedon. With7 Plates. 
2s. 6 ( 1 . net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoir*",, p. 37. 

Echinus. With 5 Plates. Price Ms. tu/i'. See Liverpool Marine 

Biology Memoiis, p. 36. 

CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The Perfect 
Life, ” with a Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4to Ed. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN (Prof. S. J.), M. A. Elements Political Economy. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. (xl. net. Forming Vol.* 
5g in the Home University Libiary ; for list, see p. 36. 

CHARACTER AND LIFE: A Symposium. By Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Harold Bcgbic, Walter Ciane, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich. Arranged by Percy L, Parker, 
Editor of “ Fublic Opinion.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

CHEYNE (Rev. T. K.), D Litt., D.l) Bible Problems and 
the New Material for their Solution. A Plea for Thoroughness 
of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen and Scholars Crown 
8vn. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. }2. 

CHILD AND RELIGION, THE. Essays. By Prof. Henry 
Jones, M.A., LL. D. , University of Glasgow; C. F. G. Masterman, 
M.A ; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.l). , I,L D. ; Rev. F. R. Tennant, 
M.A., B.Sc. ; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones. D.l).; Rev. Canon 
llensley I Jenson, M A. ; Rev. Robert F. lloiton, M.A., I)]).; 
Rev. G Hill, M.A., I> I).; Rev. J J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi 
A. A. Gieen ; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D. D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown Svo. 5s. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 32. 

COIT (STANTON), Fh. D. National Idealism and a State Church. 
Demy Svo, cloth. 7s 6d. net. 

National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. An Es^ ay in 

Re-Interpretation and Revision. Demy 8vo, cloth 10s. 6d. net 

COLBY (ALBERT LADD) Reinforced Concrete in Euiope. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net. 

COLE (FRANK J.), and JAMES JOHNSTONE. Pleuru- 
necles. With 1 1 Plates. 7 s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Memoirs, p 56 

COLLINS (F.' H.). An E pitome of the Synth ‘tic Philostohy. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic 
Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. Reduced to 5s net. 

CONYBEARE (F. C.), M.A. The Ring of Pop * Xystus : a 
collection of Aphorisms and Short Sayings 111 use among Christian 
Communities in the Second Century. Beautifully printed on hand- 
made paper. 4s. 6d. net. 
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CORN ILL (Prof. CARL). The Introduction to the Canonical 
Books of the Old Testament. Demy Svo, cloth, ios. 6d. net. 
Sec Theological Translation Library, p. 39. 

Crane (Walter), contributor to “Character and Life,” see 
p. 4. 

C&EIGHTON (Mrs;. Missions: then Rise and Development. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, is. 6d. net. Forming Volume 
60 in thecllome University Library ; for list, sec p. 36. 

CRfilGflTON (CHAS. V ' M . I ). Cancer and other Tumoius of 
the B retl st. Re.teardies showing their true seat and cause. The 
Author was sometime Demonstiator of Anatomy, Cambridge 
Meditral School, and is the author of “Bovine Tuberculosis in 
Man,” etc. * With 24 Lithographic 1 Mates containing 138 figures 
from the Author s drawings. Royal Svo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

— Conti ibutious to the Physiological Theory of Tuberculosis. 

* Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6 ( 1 . net. 

CUSSANS (MARGARET), B.Sc. Gammaius. With 4 Plates. 
2s. net. Sec Live) pool Mamie Biology Memoir *», p. . 57 * 

DAKIN (W. J'.), M. Sc. Feet on. With 9 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 
Sec Liverpool Mamie Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 

DARBISHIRE (OTTO V . ). Chondrus. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. 
net. .S> . ■ Liverpool Maiiue Biology Memoir-*, p. 36. 

DAUDET tA.). Contes Militaires. 2 b. 6d. See Army Series, p. 31. 

DAVENPORT (CHARLES BENEDICT), Heredity in re- 
lation to Eugenics, The Author is Dnectoi, Depait merit ol Expcri- 
mental Kvolution, Cold Spring Haibom, Long Island, N.Y. ; 
Secrelaiy of the Eugenics Section American Biccdeis 1 Association. 
Witli Diagrams and Coloured Plate, 1 )ciuy Svo, cloth. 8'-. 6d. net. 

DAVIDS (Mrs RHYS), M.A. Buddhism. F'cap. Svo, cloth, 

is. net; leather, 2?.. 6d. net. Fonniug Yol, 47 in the Home 

University library; lor let, see p. 35. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). Lectures on Some Points in the History 
of Indian Buddhism. The llibberl Lectures, 1 SS 1 . 2nd Edition. 
Demy Svo, cloth. Librarv Edition, io 3 . 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIS (H. W. C.), M.A. Medieval Europe. (With Maps.) 
F'cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 13 
in the Home University Library ; foi list, see p. 35. 

DELBOS (L.). Nautical Tei ms in English and French and French 
and English. With Notes and Tables. For the use of Naval 
Officeis and Naval Cadets. By Leon Del bus, M.A., of II.M.S. • 
Britannia , Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised and 
considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown Svo, clsth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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DELBOS (L. ). The Student’s Graduated French Reader. Re- 
modelled and rewritten. Edited, with Notes and a Complete 
Vocabulary. First Year — Part I. Anecdotes, Tales, and Exercises. 
Part II. Tales, Historical Pieces, and Exercises, is. 6d. eacl . 
Second Year — I ’aits I. and II. in the Ptess. 

DELITZSCH (Dr FRIEDRICH). Babel and Bible. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. U. W. 
Johns. Crown Svo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. ,31 n - 
DEWALL (JOHANNES V.). A uf Verlornem Posten and 
Na7/.arena Danti. 3s. See Army Seiies, p. 31. 

DICKSON (H. N.), D.Sc. Climate and Weather. F’cap. Svo, cloth, 
is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Voh 36 in The Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 35 
DILLMANN (A.). Ethiopia Graimnar. Translated from C. Bezold’s 
Second German Fdition. By Rev. J. A. Ciichton, U.D. With 
Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 1 vol., royal Svo. 
25s. net 

DlPAVAMSA (THE): A Bud dhist Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, wit 1 1 an English Translation, by Di 
II. Oldeuberg. Svo, cloth. 2is. 

DOBSCHUTZ fERNST VON), 1 >. H. Cluistian Life in the 
Piimilive Chinch. Tin Author is Professor of New 1 estanient 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. fianslaled by Rev. 
G. lliemuer, and edited by tlie Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL D. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. .V"' Theological Translation Library, 

New Series, p. 38. 

DOLE (CHARLES F.). The Ethics of Pmgicss, or the Theory 
and the Practice by which Civilisation proceed-*. Small demy Svo, 
cloth. 6^. net. 

DRUMMOND (Dr JAMES), LL.I). Philo Jndmus; or, The 
Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
2 vols. Svo, cloth. 21s. 

Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Christianity in its most Simple 

and Intelligible Form. Hibbeit Lectures, 1894. Demy Svo. 
Library Edition, 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

DUNCAN (DAVID), LL.D. The Life and Letters ot Herbert 
Spencer. With seveial Illustrations. Cheap Reissue. 6s. net. 
EMERY (F. B.), M. A. Elementaiy (Chemistry. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

ENGELHARDT (V.). The. Electrolysis of Water. Svo. Pages 
x3 140. 90 Illustrations. 5s.net. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY. By Leaders of Public Opinion 
in both Empires, among whom may be mentioned Rl. Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, Viscount Ilaldanc of Cloun, Kt. II011. A. Bonar 
Law, Baron Alfred von Rothschild, Rt. lion. Herbert Samuel, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, Norman Angell, J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. , 
J. A. Spender, Excell. Karl Galsler, Ernst Bassern.an, 
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Professor Dr Riesser, Baron Wilhelm von Vechmarm, Professor 
Wilhelm Wundt, Dr Walther Ralhenau, August Thyssen, sen., 
His Excellency Dr Adolf Wermuth, Excell, von Ilollcben, etc. 

• With Poi traits. Stiff wrapper, is.net. 

ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under Pro- 
cessor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Piofessoi ol 
> Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vu, cloth. 18s. 

ERSKINE (Prof. J.)and Prof. W. P. TRENT. Great Writers o[ 
America. F’cap. Svi*pc|f>tl^ is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Fonning 
W>1. ^2 in the Horne University Library ; for list, see p. 36. 
EUCKEN (Dr RUDOLF), Jena. The Life of the Spirit. An 
Introduction to Philosophy. Second Edition. Third Impression. 
8vo, doth. As^bd. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

— The Truth of Religion. Now first translated from the second 
and revised edition by Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph D. , with a special 
'preface by the Author. Demy Svo, cloth. 12s. 6d. nel. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. $9. 

EUGIiNE-FASNACHT (G .). Eugene’s Student's Comparative 
Grammar of the French Language, with an Historical Sketch oi 
the Formation of French. The Author was lor many years French 
Master, Westminster School. Foi the use of Public Schools. 
With Exercises. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 
Svo, cloth, 5s. ; or separately. Grammar, 3^. ; Exercises, 2s.od. 

French Method. Elementary French Lessons preparatory to lilt* 

t samt Author's Grammar. 1 St h Edition. Cloth, is. 6d. 

EVANS (GEORGE). A11 Es^ay on Assyriolugy. With 4U1 Tables* 
of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

EWALD’S (Dr H.) Commentary on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament. Translated by the Kcv. J. F. Smith. [Vol. 1. 
General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, Husca, and Zakharya 9 11. 
Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and Milcali. Vol. III. Naluim, 
Ssepbanya, llabaqquq, Zakharya, Yercmya. \ r ol. IV. Ilcvekicl, 
# Yesaya xl.-lxvi. Vol. V. ilaggai Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, B.mic, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30.-1. Si e 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 30. 

-- - Commentary on the Psalms. Translated by the Rev E. Johnson, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, doth. 12s. 

Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. Translated 

from the German by the kcv. J. Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 6,. 

FAGUET (Prof. EMILE), of the Fiench Academy. Initiation 
into Philosophy. Translated by Sir Home Gordon, Bart. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

FARNELL (L. R.), D.Lilt. The Evolution of Religion . an 
Anthropological Study. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures delivered in 

Oxford and London. Being Vol. I of New Scries of I Illicit 
Lectures. Demy 8vo. cloth. 6s. nel. See I libbert Lectures, p. 34. 
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FARQUHARSON (Rt. Hon. ROBERT), LL.D. The House of 
Commons irom Within, and other Reminiscences. Medium 8vo. 
With portrait by J. S. Sargent, R.A., never before published. 
7s. 6d. net. v 

In and Out of Parliament. With a number of portraits and 

caricatures. Medium 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

FARRIE (HUGH). Highways and byways in Literature/ A 
volume of original Studies. Demy Svo, cloth. 5s. net. 
FINDLAY (Prof. J. J.) ? M.A., Ph.U, The School. An Intro-, 
duction to the Study of Education. F’cap. 8vo, clotl\. i&. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 38 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, w. p. 35. 

FISCHER (Prof. EMIL), of Berlin University. Introduction to 
the Prepaiation ol Organic Compounds. Translated with the 
Author’s sanction from the new Herman edition by R. V. Stanford, 
H.Sc. , Ph. D. Willi figures 111 the text. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. -net. 
FISHER (HERBERT), M.A., F.B.A., Editor, Home University 
Liln ary ; for list, see p. 34. 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 

8vo } cloth. 15s. 

FOWLER (W. WARDE), M.A. Rome. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 42 in the Home 
University Library ; fur list, we p. 35. 

FOX (FRANK), Author of “ Ramparts of Empire,” etc. Problems 
of the Tucilic. Demy 8vo, cloth. With Map. 7s. Od. net. 
GAMBLE { Prof. F. W. ), D.Sc., F. R.S. The Animal World. 
Willi lntioducliou by S11 Olive) Lodge. .Many Illustrations. 
F'cap. bvo, cloth, is. net ; leatliei, 2s. 6d. net. Fonuing Vol. i 9 
in the Home University Labiary ; for list, see p. 35. 

GARDNER (Prof. PERCY), D.LitL, F.B. A. , Ox lord. Modernity 
and the Churches. 4s. od. net. Sec Crown Theological Libiaiy, 
P* 32 . 

The Religious Experience of St Paul. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

See Clown Theological Library, p. 33. 

GELDART (W. M.', M.A.,UC.L. Elements of English Law. 
F’cap, Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Funning Vol. 30 
in the Home University Libiary ; for list, see p. 35. 

GIBSON (R. J. H.) and HELEN P. AULD^ B.Sc. Codium. 
With 3 Platen. Price is. Od. net. See Liverpool Marine 
Biology Memoirs, p. 36. 

GILES (H. A.), LL.D. The Civilisation of China. By the well- 
known Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. Od. net. Forming Vol. 25 
in the Home University Libiary ; for list, sec p. 35. 

GILL (CHARLES). The Book of Enoch the Piophei. Translated 
from an Ethiopia MS. in the Bodleian Library, by the lnte Richard 
t Laurence, LL, I) , Archbishop of Cashel. The Text corrected from 
his latest Notes b> Charles Gill. Re issue, 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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GOLDAMMER (H,). The Kindergarten. A Guide to FrdbePs 
Method of Education. 2 vols. in 1. 120 pp. of Illustrations. 

8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

GOOCH (G. P. ), M.A. The History of our Time, 1885-iQii. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 23 
yi the Home University Libraiy ; for list, see p. 35. 

JGRAVELY (F. H.), M.Sc. Polychaet Larvae. With 4 plates. 

2S. 8d net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 37. 
C GREEN (Rt. <Rev. A. V,), D.D., Bishop of Ballarat. The Ephesian 
Canoiiical Writings : Beinjf the Moorhouse Lectures for 1 9 10. 
Crowirftvo, cloth, 5s. net. 

GREEN fMrs J. R. ). Irish Nationality. F’cap. 8vo, clolh, is. 
net ; leather, 2s. 60 . net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Home University 
Library ; for list' *ct p. 34. 

GREGORY (Prof. J. W.), F.K.S. The Making of the Earth. 
{With 38 Maps and Figures.) F’cap. 8vo, clolh, is. net ; leather, 
2^. 6d. net. Forming Vol, 53111 tlie Home University Libiary ; 
for list, see p. 34. 

GRIEBEN’S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practical and handy ; size, 
suitable for the pocket, 6{ 1 4^, and bound in cloth. 

Switzerland. A practical guide with seven Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Norway and Copenhagen. With six Maps. Cloth. 3s. net, 
Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places. With two Maps. 
Cloth, is. 6d. net. 

Lakes of N01 them Italy. With Maps. Cloth. 3s.net. 

, The Rhine. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

North Sea Watering Places. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Belgium. Witli Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Brussels and Antweip. With Maps. Cloth, is. fid. net. 
Holland. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

'The Riviera. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Winter Spoils m Switzerland. A practical guide for those 
visiting Switzerland in the wintei. With Map. Cloth. 3s. net, 
Dresden and Environs. With Maps. Cloth, is. fid. net. 

* Munic h and Environs. With Maps. (doth. is. 6d. net. 

Nurembeig and Kothenburg on the Tauber. With 2 Maj». 
is. fid. lut. 

The Dolomites, With 3 Maps. 3s. net. 

GUPPY (H. B.), MB., F.R.S.E. Studies in Seels and Fruits. 
An Investigation with the Balance. Demy 8vo, cloth, nearly 
600 pp. 15s. net. 

HAERING (Prof. THEODOR). Ethics of the Christian Life. 
Translated by Rev. G. Biemncr, and edited by K«.v. W. D. 
Morrison. Demy 8vo, clolh. 10s. 6d. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 39. 

HALLIGAN (JAMES EDWARD), CliemNt in charge ‘Louisiana 
Stale Exp'uimcnt Station. Soil Fertility and Fertilizers. With 
Illustrations and Table* Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. fid. net. 
PIANTZSCH (A.). Elements of Stereochemistry. Translated \y 
Wolf. !2mo. Pages viii 4 206. 26 Figiucs. 6s.6d.net. 
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HARDY. Elements of Analytical Geometry. 8vo. Pages iv + 365. 
163 Figures. 8s. 6d. net. 

Infinitesimals and Limits. Sm. i2mo, paper. 22 pp. 6'Figures. 

is. net. * * 

HARNACK (ADOLF), D.H. The Acts of the Apostles. Being 
Yol. III. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 55. net. Yol. 26 in the Crown Theological Library ; 
for list, ree p. 32. f •» , 

Bible Reading in the Eaily Churcn. Forming Vol. V. ')f New 

Testament Studies. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Uorary, p. 33. 

The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two 

Centuries Clown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 31 i,p the Crown 
Theological Library, p. 33. ■ . 

The Date of t lie Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. Crown Svo, 

cloth. 5s. net. Forming Vol. IV. in I)r llurnack’s New Testament 
Studies, and Vol. 33 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 3J. 

- History of Dogma. Translated from the Third German Edition. 
Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. 15 . Bruce, D. D. 7 voK 8vo f 
(doth, each 10s. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6rl. 
Sec Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

- Letter to the “ Preussische Jalnbucher ” on theGeiman Emperor’s 
Criticism of Pi of. Dclitzsch’s Lectures on “Babel and Bible ” 
Tianslated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. 

■ — * Luke, the Physician. Translated by lire Rev. J. R. Wilkinson. 
M.A. Being Vol. 1 . of l)t llarnack’s New Testament Studies. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the Fir>t Three 

Centuries. Second, revised and much enlarged Edition. 
25s net. Foiming Vols. 19 and 20 in Theological Translation 
Library, New Series ; su p 38. 

- Monasticism : If-, Ideals and History; and The Confessions 
of St Augustine. Two Lectures. Translated into English by 
K. E. lvellet, M.A., and F. II. Marseille, Ph.D. Crow; Svo, 
cloth. 3^. 6d.net. Forming Vol. 28 in the Crown Theological 
Library, p. 32. 

- - The Sayings of Jesus. Being Vol. II. of Dr llarnack’s New 
Testament Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Forming 
Vol. 23 in the Crown Theological Library, p 32. 

— - What is Christianity? Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
Third and Revised Tditiun. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 5 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 31. 

and Prof. W. HERRMANN, of Marburg. Essays on the 

Social Gospel. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s, net. Forming Vol. 18 in 
the Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

HARNACK (AXEL). Introduction to the Elements of the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus. From the German. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 1 os. txl. 
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HART (EDWARD), Ph. D. Chemistry for Beginners. Small i2mo. 

Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii 1 88. 55 Illustrations and 

2 Plates 4th Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

$ Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv-fQS. 11 Illustrations. 2s, net. 
Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages, is. net. 

Second Year Chemistry. Small i2ino. 165 pages. 31 

• Illustrations. 5s. net. 

HATCH (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas 
c and Usages upon the Christian Chuich. Edited by Dr Fairbairn. 
Hibbert Lectin es, 1888, * 3d! Edition. Svn, cloth. 10s. 6 < 1 . 
Cheap edition, 3s. 6d. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.), History of the Mew Testament 'Times. 
'The 'Time of the Apostles. Translated by Leonard Huxley. 
With a Preface by* Mis Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. 
(Uniform with the Theological Translation Library. Old Series.) 

History of the New Testament Times. The Tune of Jesus. 

Tr^ns. by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Queuzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 1 2s. See Theological Translation Libiary, Okl Series, p 39 
HEATH (FRANCIS GEORGE). Neivution of Plants. By the 
well-known Author of “ Out Wocdland Trees,” “The Fern 
World,” etc. Well 11 hi >1 rated, Ciowu 8vo. 3s.6d.net. 
HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 

Genesis. 2nd Edition 161110, cloth, is. Od. Psalms. 161110, cloth, is. 
Isaiah. 161110, cloth, is. Job. I Ohio, cloth. i^>. 

HERDMAN (W. A.). Ascidia. W.th 5 Plates. 2s. net. See 
4 Liverpool Marine Biology* Committee Mt inoiis, j). 36. 
HERFORD (Rev. R. TRAVERS). Clnistianity in Talmud and 
Midi ads. Demy 8vu, cloth. 18b. net 
- — Pliansaism : Its Aims and its Methods. Crown Svn, cloth. 5s.net. 

Forming Vol. 35 in the Clown Theological Library, p. 33. 
HERRMANN (Prof. WILHELM). T he Communion of the 
Chtidum with God. Translated from the new German Edition 
by Kc\. j. S. Stanyon, M. A. , and Rev. K. W. Stewart, B.Ih, 
B.Sc Ciown Svu, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Foinmig Vol. 15 in the 
Ci own Theological Library, p. 32. 

- Faith .oid Morals. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 6 in the drown Theological Libiary, p. 31. 
HEWITT (C. GORDON), B.Sc. Ligu. With 4 Plaics. 2s. net. 

See Livcipool Mai me Biology Memuiis, p. 37. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL : A Quarteily Review of Religmu, Theology, 
and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G. Hawes Hicks. 
In quarterly issues, 2s. 6d. net ; 01 yeaily volumes bound in 
cloth. 1 2s, 6d. net. Annual Subset iptiun, i<». post free. 
HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 
JESUS OR CHRIST? (Containing 18 Essays by leading 
Theologians and Thinkers. Super royal 8vo, cloth. 5 s * Ilct - 
HICKSON (SYDNEY J.), IX Sc., F.R.S. Alcyoniuin. With 

3 Plates. Price is. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Committee Mernoiis, p. 36. 
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HINKS (A. R.), M.A. Astionomy. F’cap, 8vo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2$;. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 31 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, sec p. 35. 

HIRST (F. W.), M.A The Slock Exchange. F’cap. 8vo, tloth, 
is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 5 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see page 34. 

HOBHOUSE (Prof. L. T.), M.A. liberalism. F’cap. ?vo, clot'n, 
js. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. f 2i in the Home 
University Library ; foi list, .v<;^p. - v ^y. < * 

HOBSON (J. A.), M.A. The Science of Wealth. F’csfp. 8vo, cloth, 
is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 16 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, sec p. 35. 

Chaiacler and Life. See p. 4. 

HOLDERNESS (Sir T. W.), Iv.C.S.L I 'copies and Problems of 
India. The Author is Secretary of the Revenue, Statistics, and 
Commerce Department of the India Office. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 37 in the Home 
University Lihuuy ; see p. 35. 

HtiFER (E. ). Er/ahhingen. 3s. See Aimy Series of Ficnch and 
German Novels, p. 31. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). Studies in Chemical Dynamics. Revised 
and enlarged by Dr Ernst Cohen, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the Univeisity ol Amsterdam. Translated by 
Thomas Ewan, M. Sc., Ph, D., Demonstrator of Chcmistiy in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo. cloth, los. 6d. 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). The < hied. A Romance of Deliver- 
ance. I >emy 8vo, clod). 4s. tub net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY* OF MODERN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Evei \ volume is specially wiiLten fur this Libraiy by 
a recognised authority ol high standing. Each volume is complete 
and independent, but the series has been planned as a whole to 
form a comprehensive library of modern knowledge. The Library 
is published under the diiection of Piofcw>r Gilbert Murray and 

Mr llerbeit Fisher of Oxford, Professor J. Arthui Thomson of 

Abeideeu, and Professor William T. iSrewstei of New Yoik. 
Each volume consists of 250 pages and is issued bound in cloth at 
is net, or in leather, 2s. 6d net. For list of volumes, see p. 34. 

HORNELL (JAMES), F L.S. Repoit to the Government of 
Baioda on the Maiinc Zoology of Okhamamlal in Kaltiawar. 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by oLhei 
Zoologists. Demy 410, cluth, with full-page Plates. Parti, i5s.net. 

HOWE (J. L.), Washington and Lee University. inorganic 
Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. Being a Second Edition 
of ‘ Inorganic Lhemistiy according to the Periodic Law.” By 

F. P. Venable and J. L. Howe. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d net. 

HUGO (VICTOR). Les Miscrables: Les Prineipaux Episodes. 
Edited, with L.le and Notes, by the late J. Boiellc. 2 vols. 6th 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 
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HUGO (VICTOR)* Notre Dame de Paris. Adapted for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 

HUNTER (Rev. J.), D.D. De Prnfundis Clamavi, and Other 
"Sermons. Laige crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

God and Life. A Series of Discourses. Uniform with “ De 

Profundis Clamavi.” Cloth. 5s. net. 

— — Thcr Coming Church. A Plea for a Church simply Christian. 
Cloth, is. *d. net. 

fLBERT (Sir C. P.), K.C.B. * Parliament. Its History, Constitu- 
tion, anS.', Practice. F’cap. Svo, clotii, is. net; leathci, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. I in the Ilomc University Libiary; for list, see p. 34. 

IMMS (A. JD.), B. Sc. (Lund. ). Anurida. With 7 Plates. 4s. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 

ISGROVE (ANNIE), M.Sc. Eledone. With 10 Plates. 4s. 6d. 
nM. See Liverpool Marine Biology Me moils, p. 37. 

JACKS (L. P.), lulil or of tlie Ilibbert Journal. Mad Shepherds, and 
Other Human Studies. With a frontispiece drawing by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown hvo, cloth 4s. 6d. net. 

Among the Idolmakcis. Grown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

The Alchemy of Thought, and Other Essays. Demy Svo, cloth. 

1 os. 6d. not. 

JEREMIAS (Prof. ALFRED) The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient East. The translation i* edited by Professor 
C. 11 . W. Johns of Cambridge With a 1 uge number of lllustra- 

' lions. In two volumes, demy 8\o, at 25s net. See 'rheological 
Translation Libiaiv, New Series, p. 39. 

JOHNSTON (Sir H. H.). K.C.B., l).Sc. The Opening-up of 
Africa. (With Maps ) Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 12 in tin* Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

Views and Review's. Essays on Racial, Political, and Colonial 

Questions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6cl net. 

JOHNSTONE tj.). British Fisheries : r \ Jieii Administration and 
U/eir Problems A shmt account of the Origin and Growth of 
British Sea Fishery Antlnuilies and Regulations. 10s 6d. n-'t 

* Caidium. With 7 Plates. Puce 2s 6d. net. See Liverpool 

Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 36. 

JONES. '1 he Fiee/iiig Point Boiling Point, and Conductivity 
Methods. 1 21110. Pages \ii * 64. 14 lllustiarions. 3s.net. 

JONES (J. T. SHARE-). Surgical Anatomy of the Horse. To be 
completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 illustrations, a number 
being in colour. Part 1 . Head and Neck. Part II. Fore Limb. 
Pait III. Hmd Limb. Price per pait, 15s. net, sew'ed ; cloth, 
1 6s. 6d net. 

Life-Si/.e Models, Illustrating the Superficial Anatomy of the 

Limbs of the lloise Price per set of four models, ^21 ; or 
separately — Fore Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, £ 6 , 16s. 6d- 
each ; Hind Limb, Inner ana Outer Aspects, £ 6 , 6s. each. 
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JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). Hymns of Duty and Faith. 
Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. F'cap. 8vo, cloth. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Chants, Psalms, and Canticles. Selected and Pointed for Chant- 
ing. iSmo, cloth, is. 6d. 5 

Anthems. With Indexes and References to the Music. i8mo, 

cloth, is. 3d. 

The Chants and Anthems. Together in 1 vol. Cloth/' 2s. ** 

A Book of Prayer. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with Additional 

Prayers and Thanksgivings. i8me, Cloth. 2s. 6d. With Chanfa, 
in 1 vol. i8mo, cloth. 3s. 

JONES (Rev. W. TUDOR), Ph.D. An Interpretation of Rudolf 
Eucken’s Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

JORDAN (HUMFREY, R.), B. A. Blaise Pascal. A Study in 
Religious Psychology. Crown Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological poition of the Proceedings, 20s. 
JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, is. net; Nos. 27-ji, 2s. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos , half-yearly 3^ 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY, 
containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with other Microscop- 
ical Inhumation. Bi monthly. Previous to 1S93 at various prices; 
after that date bi-monllily, each 6s. net. 

KAPP (GISBERT), D.Eng., M.I E.E , M.I.C.E Electricity. The 
Author is Piofessur of Electrical Engineering in the University of 
Birmingham. (Illustrated.) L' ,7 cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. 
net. Eoiming Vol. 58 in the Home University Library ; see p. 36. 

KAUFFMAN (RUTH and R. W.). 1 he Latter Day Saints : A 

Study of the Moimons in the Light of Economic Conditions.- 
Medium Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 

KAUTZSCH (E.), Professor at Halle. An Outline of the History of 
the Literature of the Old Testament. With Chronological Table-* 
for the History of the Isiaelites, and other Aids to the Explanation 
of the Old Testament. Reprinted from the “Supplement to the 
Translation of the Old Testament.” Edited by the Author. Trans- 
lated by John Taylor, D.l.itt., M A., etc. Demy Svo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

KEIM’S History of Jesus of Nazara : Considered in its connection 
with the National Life of Israel, and 1 elated in detail. Translated 
from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
Tn 6 vols Demy Svo, cloth. 6s. each. See Theological Trans- 
lation Fund Library, p. 39. 

KEITH (A.), M.D., LL.D. The Human Body. The Author is 
Conservator of Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons. (Illustrated). F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 57, Home University Library ; for list, see p. 36. 
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KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 
presenting Graduated Instruction in the Language of the Old 
Testament. 8vo, cloth. 1.2s 

Studies in Hebrew Synonyms. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

KER (Prof. W. P.), M.A. English Liteiature : Mediaeval. F'cap. 
8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 43 in 

9 flie Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

KIEPfiRT’S Wall- Maps of the Ancient World — 

Wall-Maf of Ancierit 1 [tal ( y. Italia antiqua. For the study ot 
Lify, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale I : 800,000. Mounted 

on toIIcts, varnished. 20s. 

• 

General Wall-Map of the Old World. Tabula orbis ten arum 
antiqui “ad illustjrandum potissimum antiquissirui n?vi usque ad 
Alexandrum M*. hisloriam. For the study of ancient history, 
especially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians. Modes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Scale 1 : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 20s. 

General Wall-Map of the Roman Empire. Imperii Romani 
tabula geographica. For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, 
varnished. 24s. 

Wall- Map of Ancient Lalium. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. F01 the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
1 : 125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
1 : 25,000. Mounted on 1 oilers, varnished. iSs. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Greece. Grarciae Antiquae tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Stiabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale I : 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 24s. 

Wall- Map of the Empires of the Persians and of Alexandei 
the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonian. For the study 
of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Cm this. Scale 
I : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished 20s. 

Wall-Map of Gnul, with Portions of Ancient Britain and Ancient 
(jermany. Gallia: Cisalpinse et T ransalpinac cum parlibus Bj itanmae 
et Germania: tabula. For the study of Ciesar, Justinian, Livy, 
Tacitus, etc. Scale I : 1,000,000. Mounted on rollers and 
varnished 24s. 

Wall- Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asiae M inorb Antiquae tabula. 
For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius, 
etc. Scale I : 800,000. Mounted on inlleisand varnished. 20s. 

New Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, foj 

Schools and Colleges. Third hundred thousand. 12th Edition, 
with a complete Geographical Index. Folio, boards. 6s. 
Strongly bound in cloth. 7 s - bd. 

KING, THE, TO HIS PEOPLE. Being the Speeches and 
Messages of His Majesty George V. as Prince and Soveicign. 
Published by permission. Square 8vo. art canvas. 5s. net. Jt 
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KITTEL (Dr RUDOLF), of Breslau. A History of the Hebrews. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Each volume, ios. 6d. Forming Vols, 3 
and 6 of the Theological Translation Library, New Series ; for list, 
see p. 38. 

The Scientific Study of the Old Testament : Its Principal Remits, 

and their Bearing upon Religious Instruction. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Forming Vol. 32 in the Crown Theological Library; fct list, 
see p. 38. • 

KUENEN (Dr A.), of Leiden. The Religion of Israel to the Fall of 
the Jewish State. Translated r roi*i Ine Dutch by A. IJ. Maj* 

3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s. See Theological Transition Fund 
Library, p. 39. 

KYRIAKIDES (A.). Modern Greek-English Dictionary. With a 
Cypriote Vocabulary. 2nd Edition, revised throughout. Medium « 
8vo. 920 pages. Cloth, 15s. net. * 

A Modern Greek-English and E11 ;lish- Modern Greek Pocket 

Dictionary. In 2 vols., about 650 pages each. 7s. net each volume. 
LAKE (KIRSOPP). The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ The Author is Prolessor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Funning Vol. 21 in the Crown Theological 
Library ; \ee p. 32. 

LANDOLT (Dr HANS). The Optical Rotating Power of Organic 
Subs’ances and its Practical Applications. 8vu. Pages xxi H- 7 5 1 . 
83 Illustrations. 31s. 6d. net. 

LAURIE (Prof. SIMON). Fthica ■ or, The Ethics of Reason. 
By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6x 

Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta: A Return to Dualism. 2nd 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6^. 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES), LL.l). History oi Sacerdotal 
Celibacy in the Christian Church. 31 cl Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and Reset. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 21s net, 
LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S ), M.Sc. Inorganic Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis foi Advanced Schools and Colleges, Svo. 
Pages vi— (— 1 54. 6s. 6d. net. 

LEBLANC (Dr MAX). The Production of Chiomium and its 
Compounds by the Aid of the Electric Current. Demy Svo, cloth. 
5-). net 

LEIPOLDT (C. LOUIS), F. R.C. S. Eng. Common-sense Diet- 
etics. Strongly bound in cloth. Crown vSvo 2s. 6d. net. 
LETHABY (Prof. W. R.). Architecture. Over 40 Illustrations. 
FVap. Svo. cloih, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 30 in the Home University Library; for list, see page 33. 
LEWIS (AGNES SMITH), Edited by. Old Syriac Gospels, or 
Evangelion Da-MephaircHie This is the Text of the Sinai 
Palimpsest, including the latest additions and emendations, with 
the variants of the Cnrelonian Text, corroborations fioin many 
other MSS , and a list of quotations fiom ancient author^. With 

4 facsimiles. Quarto, bound half-leather 25s. net. 
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LLURIA (Dr ENRIQUE). Super-Organic Evolution. Nature 
and the Social Problem. With a Preface by Dr D. Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal. Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

LOBSTEIN (PAUL). The Virgin Birth of Christ: An Historical 

# and Critical Essay. The Author is Professor of Dogmatics in the 
Univeisity of Sltassburg. Translated by Victor Leuhetle, A. K.C. f 
•B.-es-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. W. 1 ). 
Mpnisnn, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 in 
the Crowi^ Theological Library ; for list, .see p. 31. 

LOHJCE (Sir O.). Lift- And* Mu 1 ter : An Exposition of Part of the 
PhiU^Kjphy of Science, with Special References to the Influence 
of Professor Ilnockel. Second Edition, with an Appendix of 
Definitions and Explanations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Popular Edition. Paper Cover. 6d. net. 

.School Teaching and School Reform. A Course of Four Lectures 

# on School Cutricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teacheis 
juul Teacheis in Training at Birmingham. 3s. 

LONDON LIBRARY (Si James's Square), Catalogue of. xiv-|- 
i()i6 pages 4P), bound in buckram. 42s. net. Supplements 
l, -VIII., bound in buckram, 5s. each. 

Subject Indcv. /{to, bound in buckram. x\x\ iii -t- 1 256 pages. 

31s. 6d. net. 

LONG (J. H.). A Text-book of Unne Analysis. Small Svo. 

Pages v 4 249. 31 Illustrations. 6>. 6d. nei. 

LYALL (SirC. J.), M 1 LC I.K. Ancient Arabian Poetry, chiefly 
Prje- Llumic. Tiniitlations, with an Inti oduction ami Notes. 
F’cap. 410, cloth. 10s, 6d. 

MACAN (R. W.). The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An Essay 
in Three Chapters. Svo, cloth. 5s. 

MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON). The Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With S Illustrations faithfully jcp mil need in 
colours. ;i ii< 1 a number in black -and* white, from oiiginal drawings 
by Norman Ault. Small qto, cloth. 6s net, 

MACCOLL (HUGH). Man’s Oiigin, Destiny, anil Duty. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

MACDONALD (J. RAMSAY), M.P. The Socialist Movement, 
F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net; leathei, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 10 in the 
Home University Library; f« n list, see p. 35. 

McDOUGALL (Prof. W.), K.R.S., M.lk Psychology: the 

Study of Behaviour. F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Vol. 49 in the Home University Liinaiy ; for list, see p. 36. 

MACFIE (RONALD C.), M A., M.lk Science, Matter, and 
Immortality. Cioun 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

MACGREGOR (Prof. D. H.), M.A. The Evolution of Industry. 
K’cap. S\o, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 24 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. u - 
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McKENDRICK (Prof. J. G.)» M.D. The Principles of Fhysiology. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 44 in the 
Home University Library; for list, see p. 35. 

MACKENZIE (W. LESLIE), M.D. Health and Disease. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Formirig 
Vol. 1 7 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

MAIR (G. H.), Mb A. English Literature: Modern. F’cap. 8/0, 
cloth, i«. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, Forming Vol. 27 in the Home 
University Library ; foi list, see p. 35. 

MARETT (R. R.), M.A., of Oxfoid. Anthropology. F’cap, 8vo, 
cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. /V in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

MARGOLIOUTH (Prof. D. S. ), M. A., I). Lift. Mohammedanism. 
F’cap. 8vo, i loth, is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net.’ Forming Vol. 15 
in the Home University Libraty ; for list, see p. 35 - 

MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS), K.C.Ii. Vocabularies of the 
General Language of the Incas of Peru. Ciown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE R.), V. R. M.S. The Kea: a New Zealand 
Problem. With Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

MARTI (KARL), Piofessor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern. The 
Religion of the Old Testament : Its Place among the Religions of 
the Neater East. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. net. Forming Vol. 19 
in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 32. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr JAMES). The Relation between 
Ethics and Religion. An Address. 8vo, sewed, is. 

Modern Materialism : Its Attitude towards Theology. A Critique 

and Defence. 8\o, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

MASEFIELD (JOHN). Shakespeare. F'cap vSvo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2,s 6d. net. Foniung Vol. 2 in the Home University 
Libraiy ; foi list, see j> 34. 

MASON (W. P.). Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Sin. 12 mo. 
56 pp. 3s. 6tl. net. 

MEADE (RICHARD K.), B.Sc. Chemist’s Pocket Manual. 
i6mo. Leather. Pocket Edition. Second Edition, 12s. 6d. net. 

Poitl.md Cement : Its Composition, Raw Materials, Manufacture, 

Testing, and Analysis. Second Edition. With 170 ^lustrations. 
20s. net. 

MEEK (ALBERT STUART). A Naturalist in Oceania. With 
Introduction by the lion. Walter Rothschild. Edited by Frank 
Fox. Medium Svo. With a number of Illustrations. net. 

MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS). The .Seasons, An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse. Forming an attractive vo.ume, 
bound it i art linen. 3s. 6d. net. 

MERCER (Rt. Rev. J. EDWARD), D.I). The Soul of 
Progress. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907, Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 
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MERCIER (Dr C. A. ), F.R.C. P. Ciime and Insanity. F'cap. 
8 vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 22 in 
the Home University Library ; for list, sec p. 35 - 

MUEREDITH (LEWIS B.). Rock Gardens. IIow to Make and 
Maintain them. With an Introduction bv F. W. Mooie, A.L.S., 
# and an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the Rock Garden, 
with Notes on the aspect and soil they require. Demy Svo, with 
Pffdes. 7 s. 6d. net. 

MERIMEE»(PROSP£§). # Le Coup do Pisfcolet, etc. 2s. 6d. 
Ste Afmy Series of Fiench and German Novels, p, 31. 

MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). jIow to Teach the Bible. 2nd 
Edition, thoioughly revised and leset. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s 6d. 
net. • 

MOISSONJHENRI). The Electric Furnace. Svo. Pages x + 305. 
4^ Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 

MtJNTEFIORE (C. G ). Oiigin and Growth of Religion as 
Tllustiated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebiews. The Ilibberl 
Lectures, 1892. 2nd Edition. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Che°p 

Edition, 3 s. bd. 

MOORE (G. E.), M.A. The AuLhoi is Lecturer in Moial Science 
in Cambridge University. Etlnes. E’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. lie*. Konnmg Vol. 54 in the Home University 
Library : fur list, see p. 36. 

MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO), of Haivaid. The Americans. 
Ti ans 1 .it ed by Edwin H. Hull, Ph. D., Instructor at Harvard 

Univ< 's»ty. Royal Svo, cloth. 12s. Cd. net. 

MURRAY (Prof. GILBERT), D.Litt., LL.I)., F.B.A., Editor 
of the Home University Library. F01 list, m p. 34. 

MYRES (J. L.), M.A. , E.S.A. The Dawn of History. The Author 
is Wykoham Profes-.oi of Ancient llislmy, Oxford. I 1 cap. Svo, 
cloth, is. net ; leathei, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 29 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 3c;. 

NAVILLE (EDOUARD), Ph.D./Litt.D. The Old Egyptian 
Faith. TruuslaUd by Colin Campbell, M.A., D.I). Illustrated. 

4s. 6d. net. Vol. 30 in Crown Theological I. ibraiv ; for list, 

w p. 33 - 

NESTLE (Prof. EBERHARD), of Muulbmnn. An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament. Translated 
from the Second Edition, with Coricctions and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edic, B.D , and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.I)., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andicws. With eleven reproductions oi 
Texts. Demy Svo, ics. 6d ; half-leather, 12S. 6d. # Forming 
Vol. 13 in the Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

NEWBIGIN (Dr MARION). Modern Geography. Illustrated. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net.; leather, 2s. 6d. net Forming Vol % 7 
in the Home University Libiaiy ; for list, see p. 34. 
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NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” other- 
wise “The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W. N. Lettsom. 5th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

NIKAIDO (Y.), li.Sc. , M.A. Beet-Sugar Making and its Chemical 
Control. With a number of valuable Tables and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

NISSENSON. The Arrangements of Electrolytic Laboratories. 
Demv 8vo. 52 Illustrations. 5s. net. 

NOLDEKE (Prof. THEODOR). Compendious Sy-iac Grammar. 
With a Table of Characters by Julius Euling. Translated / with 
the sanction of the Author) f» oin the Second and Improve 4 German 
Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 

Delectus Veterum Caiminum Arabicorum Glossarium Confecit 

A. Muller. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

NOYES (ARTHUR A.), Rh.D. Organic Chemistiy for the 
T.aboratoiy. Small i2nro. Pages xii-4 2^7. 22 Illustrations. 

6s. 6d. net. 

and SAMUEL P. MULLIKEN, Ph.T). Laboratory 

Experiments on Class Reactions and Identification of Organic 
Substances. Svo. 81 pp. 2s. net. 

O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). Silva Gadclica (I. -XXXI.). A 
Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Pei soils 
and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 2 vols. roval 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. I, IiPh Text ; and Vol. 2, 
Translation and "Notes. Each Vol. 21s. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN), B.A. Cape Dutch. Phrases and Dialogues, 
with Translations, preceded by short ( irammatical Notes. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2 s. 6d. net, 

OTTO (Prof. RUDOLF). Naturalism and Religion. Translated 
by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History nr the University 
of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. W. I) Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Forming Vol. 17 in the Crown Theological Library; see v>. 32. 

PARKER (PERCY L.), Editor of “ Public Opinion.” Character 
and Fife. A Symposium. Containing contributions by Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Walter Crane, Harold Begbic, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s 6d. net. 

PAXSON (Prof. F. L.). The American Civil War. With Maps. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloih, is net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 48 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

PEARSON (JOSEPH), M.Sc. Cancer. With 13 Plates. 65. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 37. 

PEDDIE (R. A.). Printing at Brescia in the Fifteenth Century. 
A List of the' Issues. 5s. net. 

PERCIVAL (G. H.). The Incarnate Purpose. Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

P^ROWNE ;J. T. W.), M.A., Editor of the Army Series of French 
and German Novels For list, see p. 31. 
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PERRIS (G. H.). A Short History of War and Peace. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

PETERS (JOHN P.), D.D. Early Hebrew Story. A Study of 
the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
m Legends of Israel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 7 in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 32. 

PEflT (ROBERT ). I Low to Build an Aeroplane. Translated 
from tlu*Fici;cli, v^lh^some additional mattei, by Messrs T. O’B. 
•Hutyhaui and J. II. Lecleboei. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
Denfy 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PFANft AUSER (Dr W. ). Production of Metallic Objects Electro- 
lylirtdly. 5s m net. 

PFJLEIDERER (Dr O.). lectures 011 the Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development of Chiistianily. Tianslated by Rev. 

* J. Fredenek Smith. Being the Iiibbert Leotmes for 1885. 

• Libiaty Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
cloth. 3'-.. 6d. Sec The Jlibheit Lectures, p. 34. 

Paulinism : A Contribution to the History of Primitive Chiis- 

lianity. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, Old Senes, p. 40. 

Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. In 4 vols. 

Demy8\o, cloth. 24s. See Tl1eologic.1l Translation Libiary, Old 
Seiies, p. 40. [Vol. 2 quite out of punl.'l 

Primitive Clnistianit} : Its Writings and Teachings in then 

HMniical Connections. 4 vols. 10s. 6d. net each. Sec 

'Hieoiogical Translation Libraiy, New Seiies, p. 38. 

The Early Christian Conception of Christ : Its Significance and 

Value in the History of Religion. 3s. net. See Crown Theological 
Libiarv, p. 32. 

PHILLIPPS (V.), BA. A Shoil Sketch of Herman Literature, 
foi Schools. 2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth, is, 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C.). Methods for the Analysis of Dies, 

Big Iron, and Steel. 2nd Edition. Svo. Pages viii I 170. 

3 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

PICTON (J. ALLANSON j, M.A. Lond. Man and the Bible. A 
Review ol the Place of the Bible in Human History. Demy Svo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). The Smlor.A Horn-Book for the Law 
oi Storms. Being a Practical Exposition of the Theory of the Law 
of Stonns, and its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts of the 
World. Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful Lessons. 
7th Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

PLATTS (J. T.), II on. M.A. (Oxon. ). A Grammar of the Persian 
Language. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown Svo. 4 os. 6d. 

POLLARD (Prof. A. F.), M.A. The History of England : A 
Study in Political Evolution. With a Chronological Table. 
F’cap. Svo, ch*th, is. net; leathei, 2s. 6d. net. Forming V*l. 33 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35. 
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PRAY (Dr). Astigmatic Letters. Printed on Millboard, size 22 by 
14 inches, is. 

PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

under the Auspices of the American Society for Judicial SeltL:- 
menl of International Disputes, held at Washington, Dec. 1910. 
In I vol., sewed. 4s. net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Old Series — Odd Numbers', at various’* prices. New 
Series (yeaily volumes bound in buckram) —Vo Is. l.->fT. Neatly, 
1 os. 6d. each net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 

No. I, 1905. Crown 410, cloth. 10s. net. 

PUNNETT (R. C.), B.A. Lineus. With 4 Plates. 2s net. .See 
Liverpool Maiine biology Mciuoiis, p. 36. 

R./EDER (A.). L 7 Arbitrage International chez les Hellenes. 4to, 
sewed. I us. net. Being Vol, 1 . of Publications de l’lnstitut 
Nobel Norvcgicn. 

RAY (Prof. P. C. ). A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Dullest Times ti the Middle of the Sixteenth Century A.D. 
With Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation, and IllustiaLions. 
Vol. I. 2nd Edition Revised aiul Enlargi d. Ciown Svo, 
ios. 6d net. Vol. 11 . Cloth. 10s, 6d. net. 

REICH (Dr EMIL), Contributor to ‘‘Character and Life.” See p. 4. 
RENAN (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, and 
Cultiue oi Rome on Christianity and the Development of tin 
Catholic Chinch. Translated by the Rev. Chailes Beard. Being the 
J Libbeit Lectures, 1880. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d, Cheap Edition 
(3rd Edition), 3s. (id. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). O11 the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
lJibheil Lectures, 1879. 3rd Edition. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru 
Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. llibbcrt Lectures, 1884. 
Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Prolegomena of the llistoiy of Religions With an Introduction 

by Prof. V. Max Mullei. 8vo, cloth. 6s. See Theological 
/ Translation Library, Old Senes, p. 40. 

REVILLE (Prof. JEAN). Liberal Christianity : Its Origin, Nature, 
and Mission. Translated and edited by Victor Leulietlc, A.K.C. , 
B. -es-L. Ciown 8\o, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in the 
Crown "rheological Library; for list, see p. 31. 

RHYS (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. Hibberl Lectures, 1886. Svo, 
cloth, ins. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RIEDEL (Prof. W.) and W. E. CRUM. The Canons of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, Kthiopic, and Coptic. 
21s. net. Set Text and Translation Society, p. 37. 
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RIX (HERBERT). Tent and Testament A Camping lour in 
Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 61 Illuslra 
tions, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy Svo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

ftOGET (F. F. ). An Introduction to Old French. History, 
Urammar, Chrcstumathy, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Crown 

• Svo, cloth. 6s. 

«First Steps in French History, Lileratuie, and Philology. For 

Candidates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, the 
various Universuies*Local # F,xaininations, and the Army Examina- 
tion^, 4th Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 

RUFFINI (FRANCESCO)- Religious Liberty. The Author is 
Ordinary Professor at the Royal University ot Turin. Wiih an 
Introduction by Prof. J. 0. Bury of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 

1 12s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 32 in the Theological Translation 

, ^ .ilnary; ,,, p. 39. 

RUSSELL (Hon. BERTRAND), F.R.S. The Problems ot 
’Philosophy. F’c.ip Svo, cloth, is. net: leather, 2s. 6 ( 1 . net. 
Forming Vol. 40 in Homo University l.ihiaiy ; for list, sc c p. 33 

SABATIER (Late AUGUSTE). The Doctrine of the Atonement 
and iLs 1 Iisloiic.il Evolution; and Religion and Modern CulLurc. 
Translated by Victor Leulictic, A. Iv.C , B.-es-L. Crown Svo. 4s. 
net. Forming Vol. 9 in the Crown Theological Library ; set' p. 32. 

— The Religions of Authority and the Religion ot the Spirit. New 
impression. Demy Svo, cloth. io» 6d. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 38. 

SADI. Tnc GulisUn (Rose Garden) of Shark Sadi c f Shiraz.. A new 
Edition oi the Persian. Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. 
Square royal 8vo, cloth. 15s. 

SADLER (Rev. Dr.). Prayers for C hristian Worship. Crown Svo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d 

Closet Prayeis, C)riginai and Compiled. iSmo, cloth, is. 6d. 

SADLER (GILBERT), M.A., LL.B. A Short Introduction to 

* the Bible. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new translation, well illustrated with 
drawings by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Kiogh, and otheis of 
the best Norwegian artists. In small 4to, printed on specially 
mould-made paper, con' prising above 200 pages, bound with linen 
back aiul paper sides, done up in box. 12s 6d. net. 

SALEEBY (C. W.)., M.D., F. R.S. Individualism and Col- 
lectivism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). Professor Hamad; and his Oxford 
Clitics. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as # 
illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians.. 5th 
Edition. Hibbert Lectures. 1887. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. CJ^eap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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SCHRADER (Prof. E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev; Owen 
C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. With a Map. 8vo, cloth. n*s. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 40. 

SCHREBER (D. G. M.). Medical indoor Gymnastics, or a 
System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be practised 
anywhere, without appaiatus 01 assistance, by young and old of 
either sex, for the preservation of ticaUh and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Kiuloli Graefe, M.l). 4 With a 
large plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Ro>al uvo, cloth. 
2s. 6cl. net. 

SCHROEN (L.). Seven- Figure Logarithms of Numbcis from 1 to 
108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 10 
Seconds of the Quadrant. With a Table of PiopurLiunal Farts. 
By Dr Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., 
etc. 5th Edition, collected and sleieotyped. Witli a description 
of the Tables by A. He Moigan, Piofcssnr of Mathematics in 
University College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, piinted on light 
green paper. 9s. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). History of ihc Church. Translated 
from the Second German Edition. By arrangement with the 
Author, an Additional Chapter ha*, been added on “Religious 
Movements in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss 
Alice Gaidner, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8\o, cloth. Jos. 6d. .SVv Theological Trans- 
lation library, New Series, p. 39. 

SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of 
Evolution. 8 vo, cloth. 5s. 

The Ethical Import of Darwinism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

SCHUSTER (ERNEST J.). The Wile in Ancient and Modern 
Times. Ciown Svo, cloth. is. 6d. net. 

SCOTT (ANDREW). Lepeophtheiius and Lernea. With 5 Plates. 
2s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs on 
Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, p. 36. 

SCOTT (DR D. H.), M.A., F. R.S. The Evolution (if Plants 
Fully illustrated. F’cap. Svo, cloth, is. net ; leather, *.s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 9 in the Home University Library; for list, see 
P- 34 - 

SCOTT (E. F. ), M. A. The Apologetic of the New Testament. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 32. 

SEEBERG (Prof R. ), of Berlin. The Fundamental Truths cf the 
Christian Religion. Sixteen Lectures delivered before the Students 
of all Faculties in the University of Berlin. Ciown 8vo. 350 pp. 
4s 6d. net. Sec Crown Theological Libraiy, p. 32. 

SEGER (HERMAN AUGUST), Collected Writings of. Papers 
on Manuiaclure cf Pottery. 2 vols. Laige Svo. £5, 3s. net 
per set. 
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SELBIE (Principal W. B.), M.A. Nonconformity ; Its Origin 
and Progress. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 50 in the Home University Library ; for list,w p. 36. 

S^VERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). The Sixth Book of the 
Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac 
•Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and Translated by 
E.*W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Pait 1, and Vol II. (Translation), 
Part 1. ?,vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, 
aqd Vol. II. (Translation), ttait 2. 2 voK 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. 

See 'Ie$d and Translatioi Society, p. 37. 

SHARPE* (HENRY). Britain B.C. • As Described in Classical 
Writings. With an Inquiry into the positions of the Cassiterides 

m and Thule, • amT an attempt to ascertain the ancient coast-line of 
Rent ai.d*East Sussex. With Maps, Clown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SHEARMAN (A. T.), M.A. The 1 K'vclopinenl ol Symbolic Logic. 
j\ Critical Historical Study of the Logical Calculus. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. net. 

SICHEL (WALTER). Laurence Sterne. A Study. To which is 
added the Journal to Eli/a, with poi traits, facsimiles, autographs, 
etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8*. 6d. net. 

SMITH (L. PEARSALL), M.A The English Language. F'cap. 
8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Eouning Vol. 45 
In the Home University Libraiy: for list, \ee p 35. 

SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types 
lor the Determination ol the Acuteness ol Vision. 14th Edition, 
consider al»lv augmented and improved. 8vu, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets: E T K M OV.liD K, UJ tu UJ , an d Large Clock Sheet. 
8ri. each. Small Clock Slier t and KT V Z. 41!. each. 

SNYDER (HARRY), Ik Sc. S01K and Fertilisers. 2nd Edition. 
8vo. P«ige*> x + 294. 1 Plate, 40 Illustrations. 6s.6d.net. 

SODDY (F.), M.A , F.K.S. Matter and Energy. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, i<. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. F01 ming Vol. 46 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, «i-r p, 35. 

SODEN i,Prof. H. VON), D. D. The Looks of the New Testament. 
Translated by the Kev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL. I). Cinwn 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See 
Crowii Theological Libraiy, p. 32. 

SOLILOQUIES OF ST AUGUSTINE, THE. Translated 
into English by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. - With Notes and 
Introduction by the Translator. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 

SOMERVILLE (Prof. W.), F.L.S. Agriculture. F’cap. 8vj, 
cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 26 in rt the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 35, 
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SONNTAG (C. O. ) A Pocket Flora of Edinburgh and the 
Surrounding District. A Collection and full Description of all 
Phanerogamic and the principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified 
after the Natural System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag. F’cap. 8vo, limp 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. , s 

SORENSEN (S.), Ph. D. , Compiled by. An Index to the Blames id 
the Mahabliaiata. With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve 
parts, which are not sold separately, r at'/s. 6d. per part net. f Parts** 
I. to VI. now ready. f 0 

SPEARS (J. R.). Master Mariners. K’cap. 8vo, clo'Ji. is. net ; 
leather, 2S. 6d. net. Foiming Vol. 55 in the Hump University 
Library ; foi list, p. 36. 

SPENCER (HERBERT). A System of Synthetic' Philosophy — 
Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a Portrait, 
Finally icviscd. New Edition, large crown Svo, cloth, y* 6d. 
Specially piinted cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 vols. of 240 
pages each. ts. net per volume Complete in one volume. 
2s. net. 

Vols. II. and III. The Piinciples of Biology. 6th Thousand. 
Svo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 18s. each. 

Vols. IV. and Y. The Principles ol Psychology. 5th Thousand. 
2 vols. Svo. cloth. 36s. 

Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Fait 1, The 
Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology ; Part 3, 
Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 
Svo, cloth. 2 is. 

Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Fait 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions ; Part 5, Political Institutions. 3rd 
Thousand. Svo, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part 7 , Professional Institutions ; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. Svo, cloth. i6s. 

Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I. Part 1, The Data 
of Ethics ; Fait 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The Ethics 
ofIndividu.il Life. Svo, cloth. 15s. 

Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Pait 4, Justice; 
Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence; 
Appendices. Demy Svo. cloth. 12s. 6d. 

A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann. Sewed. 6d. 

Data of Ethics. Reset uniform wiLh popular edition of “First 

Principles/’ Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 

Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups of Sociological Facts. Com- 
piled and abstracted by Professor D. Duncan of Madras, Dr 
Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. Folio, boards. 

No. 1. English 18s. 

No. 2. Ancient American Races. 1 6s. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Ncgritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
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SPENCER (HERBERT) —Descriptive Sociology— continued. 

No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 

No. 6. American Races. 18s. 

No 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians. 2rs. 

No. 8. The French Civilisation. 30s. 

* * No. 10. Greeks: Hellenic Era. By Rev. Dr J. 1 \ Mahatfy, 

anti* Professor W. A. Golighei, Tiinity College. Dublin. 21s. 

No. 1 1. Chinese. Compiled ami abstracted by E. T. C. Werner, 
ILM.'s Consular Service , # Citfna. 63s. 

Educaion : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Popular Edition. 

Entirety reset. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. bd. Cheap Edition, 

cloth, if. net. 

-- — Essays: SoieiTtflic, Political, and Speculative. A new Edition, 

1 e^r ranged*, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. (Each 
tos.) 30s. 

Facts and Comments. Demy Svo, cloth. 6s. 

Justice. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 

Svo, cloth. 6s. 

Reasons for Dissenting fiom the Philosophy of M. Comte, 

Sewed. 6d. 

Social Static*. Abridged and revised, logethei with “The Man 

z\ The State.'* 8vo, cloth. 10s, 

— The Man vetstts The State. 14th Thousand. Sewed, is. 

-- The Study of Sociology. Iain ary Edition (21st Thousand), with 
a Postscript. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Various Fiagments. Uniform in Library binding. Demy Svo, 
cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The lnthe.io 
unedited Ethiopic ami Aiabic Texts, with TianJati.m.s of Eihiopir, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Homer, M.A. 

STEPHEN (Rev. Canon REGINALD), M.A. Democrat y and 
Character. Being the Momhoiise Lectuies for 1908. Ciovmi Svo, 
cloth. 5s. 

STERNE (LAURENCE). A Sentimental J oumey through 
France and Italy. With 12 llhisUatious failhlully reproduced 

fiom vvatei - colour drawings by Everard Ilopkins. Ordinary 
Edition in crown 4U), tos. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 
500 copies, in demy 4I0, 21 s. net. 

STILLMAN (THOS. B.), M.Sc. , Ph. D. Engineering Chemistry. 
4Q1 Edition The 4U1 edition lias been mostly rewultcn and 
altered to incorpoiatc the latest approved method* of chemical 
testing. Medium Svo. With 147 Figures in the Lex*. 21s. net. 

STOCKER (R. DIMSDALE). Social Idealism. Crown Sr^o, 
cloth. 3s. net. 
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STRACHEY (G. L.). Landmarks in F'rench Literatuie. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 35 in the 
Home University Library; for list, see p. 35. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.). The Massoretic Text and the Arfcient 
Versions of the Book ot Micah. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32010, cloth, is. 6d. , 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES. Svo, clot,h. is, 6d. 

PSALMS AND CANTICLES, ViLh Anthems. ( 8vo, cloth. 

25 . ( 

SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken 'In Substance 

from the Common Prayer for* Christian Worship, with a few t 
additional Piaycrs for particular Days. Svc, rjoth, 2s. 6d.; or 
32mo, cloth, is. • w 

TENNYSON (ALFRED LORD). The Princess : A Medley. 
With Six Illustrations beautifully reproduced in colours, *and a 
number in black-and-white, from Onginal Drawings b) Everaid 
llopkins. Small 410. 7s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A Free Catholic Church. Crown 
Svo, cloth, is. 6d. net. 

THOMSON (J. ARTHUR), M.A. Introduction to Science. 
F’cap. Svo cloth, is. net; leatliei, 2s. (jd.net. Forming Vol. 
32 in the Ilone University Libiaiy ; for list, sir p. 35. 

and Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. Evolution. FVap. 8vi , 

clotli, 1-. net ; loatbei, 2s. 6d. net. Foiming Vol. 20 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, sec p. 35 
Editor of the Home University Libraiy ; for list, sec p. 34. 

THURSTON (E. TEMPLE), Author of “City of Beautiful 
Nonsense, ’* “Sally Bishop,” etc. The “ Flowei ol (1 luster.” 
With six Illustrations faitlFilly reproduced in colours, and other 
Illustrations in black-and-white, horn diawings by W. K. Dakin. 
Small .jlo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

TISCHENDORF (C.). Tlie New Testament. Novum Testa- 
men turn Grmce. 3 vols. 8vo. 70s, not. 

TOWER (O. F.), Pli. D. The Conductivity of Liquids. Svo 
Pages iv-l-ioo. 20 Illustrations. 6^. 6d. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Issued in pails at vaiioiis prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LOYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols, I. -XX. 4to, £22, 5s. 6d. Vols. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. Issued 111 pails at various prices. General Index to 
Firs l Thirty- fo r Volumes (1783- 1888), with History of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 
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TRENCKNER (V.). Pali Miscellany. Pail I. The Inlroducloiy 
Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation and 
Notes. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 

TRENT (Prof. W. P.) and ERSKINE (Prof. J.). Grout 
Writers of America. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net ; leather, 29 . 6d. 
get. Forming Vol. 52, Home University Library ; for list, sc e p. 36. 

TROELTSCH (Prof. ERNEST), of Jena. Protestantism and 
Progress: ^Fhe Significance of Protestantism in the Rise of the 
• Modern Woild, Translated jpto English by Rev. W. Montgomery, 
B.jf). 'See . Crown Theological Library, p. 33. 

UPTON (feev. C. B. ). On the Bases of Religious Belief. ] libber l 
Lectures, 1893. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap F.ditiou, 

' 3s. 6d. , m • 

Vega. Logarithmic Tables of Number* and T rigonometrical Func- 
tions. Translated from the 40U1, or Dr Btcimker’s Edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, by W. L. Fischer, M.A., 
F. R.S., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Uni\cisily of St \ndicws, 75th Stereotyped 
Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

VEILED FIGURE, THE, and other Poems. Large post Xvo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed L>y Mr T. Blake YViigman. 2s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ. Larger Spanish Dictionary. (Composed from the 
Dirlinnane-t of the Spanish Academy, Terreio* ami Salva. 
Spanish- English and Enghsh-Spunish. 1279 j ip. , triple column*. 
2 vols. i 1 1. Imp 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

VENABLE (T. C.), Ph.D. The Development of the Periodic Lawn 
Small 121110. Pages vin-i 321. Illustrated. 10s.6d.net. 

The Study of the Atom. J2m ». Pages vi 1-290. 8s. 6d. net. 

- and HOWE. Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic 

Law. 2nd Edition. See tewijr llowe, p. 12. 

VINCENT (JACQUES). Yaillante. 2s. hd. See Army Series 
ui French and Herman Novels, p. 31. 

WALFORD (Mrs L. B.). Recollections of Scottish Novelist. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy Xvo, cloth. 10s. 6d net. 

WALLACE (Dr ALFRED RUSSEL). See Character and Life, 
p. 4 . 

WEINEL (Prof. H.), of the University of Jena. St Paul : 
The Man and his Work. Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, 
M.A. Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A , LL. D. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 1 o^. 6d. .S,v Theological Translation Library, New 
Series, p. 38. 

WEIR (T. H ), B.D A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament. By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor 
of Oiiental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Ciown Svo, doth. 6s. 
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WEISSE (T. H.). A Short Guide to German Idioms : being a 
Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 
3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s. 

Elements of German. With a Course of Exercises instructing in 

Simpler Composition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

WEIZSACKER (Prof. CARL VON). The Apostolic Age. Trans- 
lated by James Millar, 15 . D. Demy Svo, 2 vols., cloth. Each ( 
1 os*. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New SerieA, p. 38. 

WELD (A. G.). Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his Friends., 
With an Appendix by the late Aieifiam Tennyson. Illustrated 
with Portraits in phoiogravuie and colour, anil wiLh a facsimile of 
a MS. poem. FYap Svo, art linen 4s. 6d. net. 

WERNER (A.) and G. HUNT. Elementary Lessons in Cape 
Dutch (Afrikander Taal). 161110, cloth. is. L 5 d. , 

WERNLE (PAUL). The beginnings of Chiistianity. The Author 
is Professor Extraordinary ol Modern Chuich liistoiy at the dJni- 
vetsity of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Biencunann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL. D. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. per 
volume. Scr rheological Translation Library, New Seiies, p. 3S. 

WHITEHEAD (A. N.), Se.D. , F.R.S. Intioduclion to 

Mathematics. With Diagrams. FYap. 8vo, doth, is. net ; 
leathei, 2s. 6d. net. Foiming Vol, 18 111 the Home Unmnsity 
Library , foi Ind, see p. 35. 

WILEY (HARVEY W.), A.M., Pli.D. Principles and Practice 
of Agi lcultural Chemical Analysis. 3 vols. Svo. New Edition 
in preparation. Vol. I. Soils. Ready. 18s. net. Vol. II. 
Fertilizers. 20s.net. Vo’ III. in active preparation. 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L.), D.C.L. A Dictionary 
of tlie New Zealand Language. 4th Edition. Edited by the 
Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions anil 
corrections. Demy Svo, cloth. 12s. 6d 

Lessons in Maoii. 311! Edition. FYap. Svo, cloth. 3s. 

WIMMER (R.), Pastor ofWeisweii am-Rhem in Baden. My Struggle 
lor Light : Conlessions of a Preacher. Crown Svo, cloth. 3s.net. 
See Crown 'rheological Library, p. 31. 

WOODS (C. E. ). The Gospel of Rightness. A Study in Pauline 
Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth 5 s nL “t. 

WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). Light fioni Egyptian Papyri on 
[ewish History before Chiist Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. net. 

WRIGHT tG. H. BATESON), D.l). The Book ol Job. A n«w 
ciilically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, etc. 
Svo. cloth 6s. 

Was Isiael ever in Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition. Svo, art 

linen. 7s, 6d. 

WRIGHT (W. ALDIS), LL I)., Edited by. A Rabbinic 
Comment «iiy on the Book of Job, contained in a unique MS. at 
Cambridge. With Translation and Commentary. 2 is. net. See 
* Text and Translation Society, p 37. 
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’WUNDT (WILHELM). Outlines of Psychology. Translated, 
with the co operation of the Author, by Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan University. 3rd Enlarged 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 

WtfsOR (HENRY), B.S. , Assistant Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Lafayette College. Metallurgy. A Condensed 
'Preatise, Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

tOUNfiHUSBAND (Col. Sir FRANCIS E.), K.C.I.E. 

^ Within: Thoughts dining Convalescence. 3s.6d.net. 


.COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRARIES & SERIES 
ARRANGED *IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 

ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 

Edited, with slioil Notes, by J. T. W. Pcsowne, M. 

This scries is equally will adapted for i'< iH'ral readi'ii;, and frn tluiso 
prepaid.'.' fui tin* Auny, Oxioid and CainljMclye Cei Lifi< all s, and o'lier 
Kx.iminruioim--in fact, (<h all who wish lo kef-p up or inipru\c iheii I'Vcnch 
and (iennan The notes aie as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology o! iliust ration to assist the memory. The hooks selected Ik.hu; 
hy lecent oi living authors, aie adapted for the study »»f most modem 1'itmh 
and t/crinan. 

Le Coup de Pistolct, etc. Prosper Merimce. 2s. 6d. 

Vaillante. Jacques Vincent. 2?. 6d. 

Auf Veriornem Posten and Nazzarcna Danti. Johannes v. 
Dewall. 3s. 

Contes Militaires. A. D.uidet. 2*. 6d. 

Erzahlungen. E. Holer. 3s. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

The "only undei taking ot its kind in the English language ; each 
jvriter is at liberty to expiess his deepest convictions with absolute 
freedom--- a freedom which is the only ultimate scciuity of truth. 

Vol. I. -Babel and Bible. By Dr Kiiedrich Delit/sch 
4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. — The Virgin BLth of Christ. An llisioiical and 
Critical Eosay. By Paul Lobstein. 2s 6d. net. 

Vol. III. — My Struggle for Light. Conic .sions uf a Pieacher. 
By K. W imme r. 3s. net. 

Vol. IV. — Liberal Christianity. ID Ongin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Joan Kcville. 3s. (>d. net. 

Vol. V.- What is Christianity ? By Adolf I Iarnack. 4s. 6d. 
net. . ^ 

Vol. VI. — Faith and Morals. Bv W. Herrmann. 4s. 6d. net? 
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Crown Theological Library — continued. 

Vol. VII. — Early Hebrew Story, A Study of the Origin, the 
Value, and the Historical background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John l\ Peters, L) I). 4s. 6d. net. * 

Voi. VIII, — Bible Problems and the New Material for their 
Solution. By Prof. T. K. Cheyne, L). Lilt , D. I). 4s. 6 ( 1 . net. 

Vo). IX. — The Doctrine of the Atonement and its Historical 
Evolution, and Religion and Modern Culture. By ‘the laic 
Auguste Sabatier. 4s. net * 

Vol. X.— The Early Christian Conception of Chrijt. Its 
Significance and Value in the History of Religion. By Otto 
Pfleidercr. 3s net. 

Vol. XI. —The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by 
Various Writers. 5s. nut. J * 

Vol. XII. The Evolution of Religion. An Anthrop logical 
Study. By L. R K.irucll, JVI . A , 1). Litt. 4s. 6d. net. 

Wd. X HI.- The Books of the New Testament. By Baron 
Hermann von Soden, 1 ). 1 ). 4-*. 6d. net 

Vol. XIV. - Jesus. By W. Bou-Aet. 3s. 6d. net 

Vol. XV. — The Communion of the Christian with God. By 
W. Herrmann. Reused ami much enhnged edition. 4s fid. net. 

Vol. XVI. - Hebrew Religion. To ihc Establishment of 
Judaism under K/ia. By W. E. Yddi», M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XVII. — Naturalism and Religion. By Rudolf Otto. 
5 s * net. 

Vol. XVIII —Essays oil the Social Gospel. By Dr Adojf 
I In mack and l)i Ilerim.mn. /[<. net. 

Vol. MX. -The Religion of the Old Testament. By Karl 
Marti. 4s. net. 

Vol XX. — Luke the Physician. Being Volume One of I)i 
Adolf II arnnek’s Nov Testament Studies. <;s. net. 

Vol. XXI.— The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. B> Piol. Kiisopp Lake, p o.l. net. 

Vol. XXII.- -The Apologetic of the New Testament. By 
K. 1'. Scott. 4s. 6d net. 

Vol. XXII T. - The Sayings of Jesus. Being Volume Two of 
Dr Adolt llarnack's New Testament Studies, ys. net. * 

Vo:. XXIV. — Anglican Liberalism. By Twelve Chuichmen. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Vol XXV. — The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion. By Di R. Seebcrg. 4s 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVI. — The Life of the Spirit. A11 IuLoductiou to 
Philosophy. By Dr Rudolf Eucken. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVII —The Acts of the Apostles. Being Volume 
Three of l‘)r Adolf Hnniack’s New Testament Studies. 5s, net. 

Vol XXVI II. - Monasticism and the Confessions of St 
Augustine. By Dr Adolf 1 larnack. 3s. od net. 

Vol XXIX. — Modernity and the Churches. By Pi of. Percy 
Gardntc. 4s. 6 ( 1 . net. 
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Crown Theological Library— continued, 

Vol. XXX. — The Old Egyptian Faith, By Prof. Edouard 
Naviile. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXXI.— The Constitution and Law of the Church in 
the First Two Centuries. By Dr Adolf f [amuck. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXII.— The Scientific Study of the Old Testament. 

• Illustrated. By l)r Rudolf Kittel. 5 s - nti b 

•Vol. XXX III. — The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. 9 Being Volume l out of Dr Adolf 1 laru.ick’s New Testa 
ment Studies. C’.otlT. »et 

V\?l XXXIV.' The Religious Experience of St Paul, By 
Prul. £*cicy Gaidnci. 5 s - Iict * 

Vol. XX \ V. — Pharisaism : Its Aims and its Methods. By 
R. Travels licflord, IS. A. Cloth 5 s - 1)e b 
Vnl. SjCS.'Ql. -Bible Reading m the Early Church. Being 
folium. Kim * of Di Adoll ll.unackX New Testament Studies. 
"Chth. 5s.net. 

• Vo!. XXXV II. -Protestantism and Progress, By Pn>l. 
ErneM Tiucllst li of Jena. 

/Jt \tt t/fu't /Vto/c. on Agitation, 

THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 

Libia:) Edition, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. per volume. 

Cheap I’opulai Edition, 3s. del. pci volume. 

Alviella (Count Goblet D’). L< ctuic;. on the Origin and the 
Gn.w’h ot the Conception ot Cod, as illustrated hy Anthropology 
and History. Translated hy the Rev. P. 11 . Wickslecd. (Uibbeit 
Lectmes, 1891.) Clotii. 'us fid. Cheap Edition, 3s. («l. 

Beard (Rev. Dr C. ). Lectures on the Reformation ol the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modem Thought ami 
Knowledge, (ILbbcrt Lectures, I SS>- ) Svo, cloth. 10s. fid. 
Cheap Edition, Js. 6d. 

Davids (T. W. Rhys;. Lcctmes on Some Points in the 
*Histoiy ol Indian Buddhism. (Ilihhevt Lectures, 1881.) 2nd 
Edition. Svu, doth. 10s 6d. Cheap Edition, ;s. 6d. 

Drummond (Dr.). Via, Venta-., \ ita. Lcrluics on Chris- 
tianity m its most Simple and Intelligible Bonn. (The flibbcrl 
Lectu? es ; 1894.) lOs. fid. ( heap Edition, 3-.. fid. 

Hatch (Rev. Dr.). Lectures on the Influence <>1 Creek Ideas and 
Usages nj >on the Chuslian Church. Ed. by Di Kairbaim. (Ilibbert 
Lectures, 1 888. ) jid Ed. Svo, cloth. 1 os. fid. Cheap Ed., 3?. fid. 

Kuenen (Dr A.). Lectures on National Religions and 

Universal Religion. (The Ilibbert Lectuies, 1S82.) 8vo, cloth. 
I os. fid. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 

Montefiore (C. G.). Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. (The 
Ilibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. Svo. cloth. I0s.%6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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The Hibbert Lectures— continued. 

Pfleiderer (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development oi Christianity. Translated by tire Rev. 
J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1S85.) 2nd Edition, 
Svo, cloth; ios. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Renan (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, Thoughts 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the Development of 
the Catholic Chinch. Translated by the Rev. Charles *Beard. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 18S0.) 8vo, cloth, ios. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Renouf (P. Le Page). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 8vo. cloth' ios. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Rhys (Prof. J.). On tin* Origin and Gp'rylh of Religion as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 
8vo, cloth, ios, 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

R6ville (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. 
Translated by the Rev. P. IL Wicksleed. (Hibbert LecLhres. 
1884.) 8vo, cloth, ros 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. fid. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H.). O11 the Religion of Ancient Assyria and 

Babylonia. 4th Edition. ( 1 libbert Lectures, 18S7.) Svo, cloth, 
ios. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Upton (Rev. C. B.). O11 the Bases of Religious Belief. 

(Hibbert Lectmes, 1893.) Demy Svo, cloth, ios. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Second Sene*. 

Farnell (L. R.), D. i Jtt. , Wilde Lecturer in the LJrmeisity of 
Oxford. The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, Lectures delivered 
in Oxford and London in ion. Demy Svo, cloth. 6s, net 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Editors: Prof. Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., LL.I)., F.B.A., Herbert 
Fisher, M.A., F.B.A., Professor J. Arthur Thomson, and Piofissoi 
Win. T. Biewsler. Each volume is written by an expert of the veiy 
first rank, and consists of 256 pages. Issued bound in cloth at is. net, 
or beautifully bound in leather, levant morocco grain, 2s. 6d. net. 

St vty Volumes Noiv Ready. 

1. Parliament. Sir C. P. Ilbert. K.C.B. 

2. Shakespeare. John Masefield. 

3 French Revolution. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

4. History of War and Peace. G. H. Perris. 

5. Stock Exchange. F. W. Hirst, M.A. 

6. Irish Nationality. MrsJ. R. Green. 

7. Modern Geography. (Illustrated.) l)i M. Ncwbigin. 

8. Polar Exploration. (With Maps.) I.)r W. S. Bruce. 

9. Evolution of Plants. (Fully Illustrated.) Dr D. H. 
Scott, P\ R.S. 
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Home University Library of Modem Knowledge — continued, 

10. Socialist Movement. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M. P. 

11. Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A. , M.P. 

12. Opening Up of Africa. (With Maps.) Sir H. H. 
Johnston, G.C. M.G. 

13. Mediaeval Europe. (With Maps.) H. W. C, Davis, M.A. 
9 14. The Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. Dr W. Harry. 

15. Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 

16. Tfle Scienca 0/ Wealth. J. A. Hobson, M A. 

1 ijf. Health and Disease. Dr W. L Mackenzie. 

184 Introduction to Mathematics. (With Diagrams ) A. N. 
WhitfehcacI, Sc. I). , F.R.S. 

19* The Animal World. (With many Illustrations.) Prof. 
K, W. (iittiiMe. 

h 20. Involution. Prof. J. A. Thomson and Prof. P. Geddes. 

2 1 . Liberalism. Pi of. I.. T. IJobhousi*. 

22. Crime and Insanity. Dr C. A. Mercier. 

23. History of our Time, 1885-1911. G. P. Gooch, M.A. 
2 \. The Evolution of Industry. Prof. D. H. MacGregor. 

25. The Civilisation of China. Prof. II. A. Giles, LL.D. 
2b. Agriculture Prof. W. Somerville, F.L.S. 

27. English Literature : Modern. George Mair, M.A. 

28. Psychical Research. Sir W. F. Barrett, F.R.S. 

29. The Dawn of History. Pi of. J. L. My res. 

30. Elements of English Law Prof. W. M. Geldart, B.C.L. 

31. Astronomy. A. R. Minks, M.A. 

32 The Introduction to Science. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 
M.A. 

33. The History of England : A Study in Political Evolution. 
Prof. A K. Pollaid. 

34. Canada A. G. Bradley. 

35 Landmarks in French Literature. G. L. Strachey. 

36. Climate and Weather. (With Diagiams.) Prof. H. N, 
DitU^on. D. Sc 

' 37. Peoples and Problems of India. Sir T. W. llolderncss, 

K.C.S.l 

38. The School. An Introduction to the Study of Education. 
Pit/f J. J. Findlay. 

39. Architecture. (Over 40 Illustrations.) Prof. W. R. Lethaby. 

40. Problems of Philosophy. The lion. Bertrand Russell, 
KR.S. 

41. Anthropology. R. R. Marett, M.A. 

42. Rome. W. Wairle- Fowler, M.A. 

43. English Literature : Mediaeval. Prof. W. P. Ker. 

44. Principles of Physiology. Prof, j G. -M ‘Kendrick. 

45. The English Language. J. Pearsall Smith, M.A. 

46. Matter and Energy. F. Suddy, F.R.S. 

47. Buddhism. Mis Rhys Davids. 

48. The American Civil War. (Maps.) Prof. F. L, Parson. 
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Home University Library of Modern Knowledge— continued, 

49. Psychology. The Study of Behaviour. Prof. W. 
McDougall. 

5 °. Nonconformity, Its Origin and Progress. Principal 
Selbie. 

51. Warfare in England. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, . A. 

52. Great Writers of America. Profs. W. P. Treijt and * 
J. Erskine. 

53. The Making of the Earth. ,(W ; ‘h 38 Maps,' and Figures.) 
Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 

54. Ethics. (>. K. Moo’-e, M.A. 

55. Master Mariners. J. R. Spears. 

56. Making of the New Testament. Prof. B. W. Bacon, 
LL.O.,D.D. 

57. The Human Body (Illu&tiated). Prof, Arthur Keith, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. 

58. Electricity (Illustrated). Dr Gisbert Kapp, D.tCng. , 
M.I.E.E. 

59. Political Economy. Pi of. S. J. Chapman, M.A. 

60 Missions : Their Rise and Development Mrs Creighton. 

A Detailed List , containing Particulars of wore than 
One Hundred Volumes , to be had upon application . 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE., 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herd man, 
D. Sc., F. R.S. All demy 8vo, slid boards. 

1. Ascidia. By W, A. 1 Kidman. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. 2s. od. net. 

3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the 
Port Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Ilarvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S. Professor 
of Botany in Uimcrsity College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, 
B.Sc. With 3 Plates, is. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R. S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates, is. 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andiew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. /ret. 

7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnet! , B. A. With 4 Plates. 2s net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturei in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With II Plates. 7s. net, 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Pi. tes. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs— continued. 

10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College 

' of Wales, Aberystwyth, and II. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s 6d.net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. II. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Inveitehiate Zoology in tlie University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 

12. Gammarus. . B)' Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. Willi 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

13. ^Anurida. By A. 1). Imms, B.Sc. (Lend. ), W T ith 7 Plates, 
4s. net. 

14.,, Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 
t 15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 

# 2s. 6d. net. 

# 16. Cancer. By Joseph Pearson, M. Sc. , Demons! latoi in 
Zoology, University of Liverpool. With 13 J Mates. 6s. 6th net. 

17. Pecton. By W\ J. Dakin, M.Sc. With 9 Plates, 4s. Ui. 
net. 

18. Eledone. By Annie Isgrove, M.Sc. With 10 Plates. 
4s. 6d. net. 

19. Polychaet Larvae. By F. II . G ravel y, M.Sc. With 4 
Plates. 2$. 6th net. 

TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established foi 
the j.-npose uf editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius 
of Nisibis. Edit ’d and translated by I W. Brooks, M.A. 
Voh I. Text, Parts I. and II. Voh 11. Translation, Parts I. 
and II. 84s. net. 

# The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited and translated by Prof. W. 
Riedel (Grielswald) and W. K. Ciuin. 21;-. net. 

A Rabbinic Commentary on the Book of Job, contained 
in a unique MS. at Cambridge. Edited, with Translation 
and Commentary, by W. Aldis Wright, LL. D, 21&. net. 

An Ancient Armenian Version of the Apocalypse of St 
John ; also The Armenian Texts of Cyril of Alexandria, 
Scholia de Incarnatione and Epistle to Theodosius upon 
Easter, the foimer incompletely preserved in Gieek, the latter 
unknown in Greek or Latin. All edited, with English versions, 
etc., by F. C. Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. 

Remnants of the Latter Syriac Versions of the Bible. Part 
I. (Sixth Century). The Four Minor Catholic Epistles. Recon- 
structed Text, with Apparatus Criticus. Part II. (Seventh 
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Text and Translation Society —continued. 

Century). Extracts, hitherto unedited, from the Syro-Hexaplar 
Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, etc. All edited, wittL Greek 
versions, etc., by John Gwynn, D.D., Regius Professor* of 
Divinity, Dublin. 2is. net. 

The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan of St 
Ephraim. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 21s. net. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLAT T ON LIBRARY. 

New Series. A Scries of Translations by which the be'it results of 
recent Theological Investigations on t lie Continent, conducted without 
reference to doctiinal considerations, and whli the sole purpose of 
arriving at the truth, arc placed within reach of English readers. 

Vols. [. and V. —The Apostolic Age. By Prof. Carl voirWeiz- 
sacker. Translated by fames Millar, 15 . D. 2 vols. lo^, 6d. each 

Vols. II., VII,, VIII., IX., X., XI., XII.— A History of 
Dogma. By Adolf Ilarnack, Berlin. Translated from the Thiid 
German Edition. Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A P. Bruce, 
D.D. 7 vols. 1 os. 6d. each. 

Vols. ITT. arid VI. — A History of the Hebrews. By R. 
JCittcl, Ordinary Professor of Theology m the University of 
Breslau. 10s. 6d. per volume. 

Vol. IV. — The Communion of the Christian with God: A 

Discussion in Agieement with the View of Luthei . By W. Herr- 
mann, Dr. Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Univer-* 
sity of Maihuig. ros. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIII. —An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek New Testament. By Pi of. Eberhard Nestle, of Maul- 
bronn. Cloth, ios. 6d. ; hal(-leatlicr, 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XV. and XVII. —The Beginnings of Christianity. By 
Paul Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church llisloi) 
at the University of Basel. Vol. I The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church, ios. 6d. pei volunje. 

Vol. XVI. — The Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit. By the late Auguste Sabatier, tos. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII. — Christian Life in the Primitive Church. By 
Ernst von Dobschutz, I). 1 \ , Professor of New Testament Theo- 
logy in the University of Strassbuig. 10s. 6d. 

Vols. XIX. and XX.— The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolf I J.unack, 
Berlin. Second, revised and much enlarged edition, 25s. net. 
Vols. not sold separately. 

Vol. XXI. — St Paul : The Man and his Work By Prof. 
H. Weinel, of the University of Jena. ios. 6d. 

Vols. XXII., XXVI., XXVII., and XXXI. — Primitive 
Christianity : Its Writings and Teachings in their Historical 
Connections. By Otto Pfieidcrer, Professor of Practical Theology 
in the University of Berlin. 4 vols. ios. 6d. each net. 
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Theological Translation Library— continued. 

Vol. XXIII. — The Introduction to the Canonical Books of 
the Old Testament. I >y Call Cornill, Professor of Old Testa 
* merit Theology al the University of Breslau. ios. 6d. net. 

Vol. XX l\ . — History of the Church. By Iians von Schubert, 
^Professor of Chuich History at Kiel. ios. 6d. net. 

# Vol. XXV. — Ethics of the Christian Life. By Theodoi 
von Ilaciing, Professor of New Testament Dogmatics and Ethics 
at Tubingflm. " jo*, 

• VcfK XXVIII. and X XIX*. — Thp Old Testamenfin the Light 
of thel Ancient East. By AlfnSoJcicmias, Pasloi of the Luthei- 
kirche, and Lectures at the Univeisily of Leipzig. With numerous 
illustrations and maps, 25s. net. Vols."not sold separately. 

Vol The Truth of'Religion. By Dr Rudolf KucUen, 

Senior i J ?ofcssui of Philosophy in the Univeisity of Jena. 12s. 6d. 
•net. 

• Vol. XXX [I.-- Religious Liberty. By Prof. Francesco Kuflini. 
With a PiUace to t ie English Edition by Piol. J. B. Bury of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 

Old Series. Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 

Baur (F. <\. ). Chuich History of the First Three Centuries. 
Translate! from* the Third German Edition. Edited by Rev. 
Allan X, en/Ks. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

PiuiJ, the Ajiostle of Jesus Christ, llis Life and Work, 
His Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a Critical History 
of Pnmiti\e Christianity. Edited l>y Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vuls. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Ewald’s (Dr H.i Commentary on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament. Ti. instated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 30s. 

- Commentary cm the Psalms. Translated by the Rev. E. 

* Johnson, M.A 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

- - Commentary on the Book of Job, wall Translation. 

Translated Iroin the German by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. 

8 vo, cloth. Os. 

Hausrath (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament Times. 
The Time of Jesus. Translated by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and 
P. Quenzei. 2 vols. 8vo, clotli. 12s. 

Keim’s History of Jesus of Na/ai.i . Considered in its con- 
nection »\ith the National Eric of Israel, and related in detail. 
Translated /mm the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. 
E. M. Geldart. Complete in 0 vols. 8vo. 36* (Vol. I. only to 
be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 

Kuenen (Dr A.). The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the* 
Jewish State. Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 1 8s. ^ 
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Theological Translation Fund Library — contintied. 

Pfleiderer (O.). Paulimsm : A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. Peters. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. * 

Philosophy of Religion on the Rasis of its History 

Translated by Piof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 

4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 24s (Vol. 1 - out of print). « 

R^ville (Dr A.). Prolegomena of the History of Religions. 
With an Introduction by Ptof. F. Max Muller. Sv.., cloth. 6s. ? 

Schrader (Prof. E. ). The C-nciiorni Inscriptions a^d the Old 
Testament. Translated frl ■*■»■*. the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen 
C. Whitchouse, M.A: 2 vols. With a Map. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

LIST OF PERIODICALS, -REVIEWS, AND TRANS- 
ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES published by Williams & Norgatc. 

The Hibbert Journal : A (Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s. 6d. net. Sub- 
scription, ios. ]>er annum, post free. 

Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums. Issued 
quarterly. Single numbers, is. 6d. net. Subscription, 5s. per 
annum. 

Journal of the Roybal Microscopical Society, containing its 
Transactions and Proceedings, with other Microscopical Information. 
Ri-monihly. 6^. net. Veaily subscriptions, 37s. 6d., post bee. 

Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club. Issued halt- 
ycaily, April and November. Price 3s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 

Linnean Society of Loudon. Journal of botany and Journal 
of Zoology. Published ii regular ly at various prices. Also Trans- 
actions, published irregularly. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Transactions. Issued irregu- 
larly at various prices. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Committee. Memoiis. I.- XIX. 
already published at various prices. Fauna of Liverpool Ray, 
Filth Report, written by Members of the Com miller and other 
NatuialRts Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. Sec p. 36. 

Royal Irish Academy. Transactions and Proceedings issued 
irregularly; prices var>. Cunningham Memoiis. Vols. I. -XI. 
already issued at various prices. See p. 28. 

Royal Dublin Society. Transactions and Pioceedings. Issued 
irregularly at various prices. 

Publications de l’lnstitut Nobel Norvegien. Vol. I. 
L’Arbhrage International chez les Hellenes. Par A. Raedar. 
4to. 10s. net. 
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